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The Meaning of History 


Wilhelm Pauck 


ALL OF US HAVE BECOME ACCUSTOMED to the interpretation of 
our time as an age of transition. We feel that we are standing in 
the midst of great historical changes, that human civilization is 
face to face with forces which may either produce a great good or 
bring about destruction. But none of us can tell what concrete 
turn the events of our time will take. We think that if the study 
of history would enable us to discern the meaning of history, we 
might perhaps pierce the darkness of uncertainty which hangs 
over us. : 

Much depends, indeed, upon a proper understanding of his- 
tory, for we cannot live courageously unless we know how we 
must relate ourselves to history. Most of us tend to objectify history. 
We think of it as a complex of forces impinging on us, or as a 
stream of objective powers rolling in upon us, or as a tradition 
superimposing itself upon us. It impresses us as being a chain of 
past events which holds us bound. 


I ° 


Now IT IS UNDOUBTEDLY TRUE THAT, in a sense, history stands 
over against us—it must seem to us that it is a force determining us 
which we have not created and which we cannot effectively control 
but to which we must submit. Our generation, for example, has 
to bear and take the consequences that have resulted from the con- 
flicts of the two World-Wars. We cannot choose to by-pass them 
and we cannot act as if they had not happened. The actions of 
former generations and the events of past times determine, pre- 
determine our lives. We can be sure, therefore, that the careers 
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of today’s children will be shaped by the after-effects of the achieve- 
ments and failures of their parents for which they can in no way 
be held responsible. 

Nevertheless, the objective impact of past events never actually 
takes place without a subjective response to it. We are determined 
by the historical past, but we ourselves have the power to shape 
the character of this determination. What we call history is never 
only an objective block or cluster of past events and their influence 
upon us. It is also the outcome and product of decisions which we 
make in respect to them. 

To be sure, none of us lives for himself alone. We are bound 
by inextricable ties to others in family, marriage, friendship, school- 
ing, work-relations, cultural activity—and in home, neighborhood, 
church, city, nation, cultural sphere. Moreover, we are also linked 
to our ancestors and fore-fathers in a chain of being which in- 
tegrally connects the generations of men with one another. Yet, 
each new generation and, in a concrete sense, each one of us in- 
dividually chooses to mould and shape whatever comes from the 
past, adapting it to the needs of the present and thus transmitting 
it transformed to the future. Nothing historical—no action, event, 
or influence of the past—can ultimately survive by itself. In ordet 
to live, it must be remembered. It must be received by someone; it 
must be acted upon. 


What we call history, historical events, historical facts, historical 
forces, historical development are actions and reactions of people 
of past generations. In relating ourselves to this ‘history,’ we have 
no choice but to deal with it in the spirit of the same creative 
freedom (a finite creative freedom, to be sure) in which it was 
produced. History is the legacy of past generations which each 
new generation must approprate for itself. This means that we 
“have” only as much history as we are able to make our own. We 
possess only as much civilization as we are able to appropriate for 
ourselves by means of historical decisions. 

Civilizations have died, not because they became old and ex- 
hausted and then perished as flowers, trees, animals, and men die 
and perish, but because they were not kept alive by remembrance, 
because no groups of men actively received and cultivated them as 
legacies. Civilization does not undergo an historical death. But it 
perishes if it is not cultivated through historical remembrance. 
The Constitution of the United States will live only as long as 
people who believe in its principles will keep it in force by a fresh 
adoption of its spirit through an historical remembrance which is 
relevant to the needs of the present. The Bible will fall silent and 
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its message will no longer kindle the hearts of men, if people cease 
to read it. The Christian religion will wane (as other religions 
have lost their spark), if men choose to pass it by or to ignore its 
gospel. We are determined by history only to the extent of our 
remembrance of it. 

If this is so, we are freed from all historical fatalism. Moreover, 
we are set free for the exercise and practice of historical freedom. 
For the meaning of history is what we decide historical data, his- 
torical events, and historical traditions shall mean to us. In the 
present juncture of time, most of us are aware of this truth. We 
know that what we call the historical forces active in the present 
world-situation will not by themselves determine our fate, but that 
we must decide what they shall mean to us: war or peace; totalita- 
rian tyranny or social freedom in the context of Christian-humanist 
civilization; international concord and cooperation or domination 
of the weak peoples by the big powers which control the arsenal of 
atomic weapons. Perhaps we may go so far as to say that in no other 
age were so many of the so-called common people called upon to 
share in a decision for the meaning of history. 


Il 


BUT—CAN WE EVER KNOW whether we decide rightly how an 
historical legacy shall be preserved or transformed? It is this ques- 
tion which is the deepest source of our anxiety in this age. We 
must answer it—but how? 

We cannot assume a position outside history, simply because 
we cannot jump out of our skins. Wherever we turn, we find our- 
selves in the midst of traditions and historical situations, and we 
cannot extricate ourselves from them as we try to decide how we 
shall act as we face them and to what extent we shall preserve or 
change them. We can decide what we shall make of history only 
as, keeping our eyes open, we stand in the midst of history. If we 
feel that we must overcome history, we can do so only by means 
of history, i.e., by decisions and actions in our present in relation 
to the legacy left to us by those who have gone before us and in 
relation to the destiny of our children in so far as we are able to 
envisage it. There is no extra—or supra—historical realm to which 
we can flee for refuge or for direction. 

Can we then go to the study of history itself to find the answer? 
Historians and philosophers have tried to obtain a picture of uni- 
versal history. They have painted vast portraits of the historical 
deeds of the people, nations, and heroes of past generations; they 
have endeavored to link together in a succession the succeeding 
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ages, periods, and epochs in order thus to discover an over-all 

design plan, or purpose. But every one of these philosophies of 

universal history can be contradicted with convincing reasons. 
This is what Hegel! wrote, for example: 


“We see (in history) a vast picture of changes and transac- 


tions; of . . . manifold forms of peoples, states, individuals, in 
unresting succession . . . . On every hand, aims are adopted and 
pursued ... . In all these occurrences and changes we behold 


human action and suffering predicament, everywhere something 
akin to ourselves... . 

And as we look at this display of passions and the consequences 
of their violence: the reason which is associated not only with 
them but even with good designs and righteous aims—when we 
see the evil, the vice, the ruin that defile the most flourishing 
kingdoms which the mind of man ever created, we can scarce 
avoid being filled with sorrow at this universal taint of corruption; 
and since this decay is not the work of mere nature but of the 
Human Will, a revolt of the Good Spirit may well be the result 
of our reflection. 

Without historical exaggeration, a simply truthful combination 
of the miseries that have overwhelmed the noblest nations and 
policies and the first exemplar of private virtue, forms a picture 
of the most fearful aspect and excites emotions of the profoundest 
and most hopeless sadness, conterbalanced by no consolatory re- 
sult.... 

But even regarding history as the slaughter-bench at which 
the happiness of peoples, the wisdom of states, and the virtue 
of individuals has been victimized—the question necessarily arises: 
to what final aim these enormous sacrifices have been offered. 


Then Hegel proceeds to show that despite the sufferings, trag- 
edies, and errors which history displays all that happened and all 
that was and is being accomplished by the nations must be seen 
as having come and coming from God. He even dares define the 
purpose of this divine work as “progress in the consciousness of 
freedom.” In the light of this, he then interprets the histories of 
the peoples as disclosing the rise and development of this sense of 
freedom, beginning in the ancient world (China, India, Persia, 
Egypt, Judea), progressing through the Greeks and Romans and 
finally culminating in Western civilization. He sees the defeats 
recorded in history as means to the end which the universal his- 
tory of mankind displays: In the mire of death, the free human 
spirit is blossoming in order ultimately to triumph. 


1. I have borrowed this and the following quotations from the suggestive lec- 
ture of Kurt Leese on “The religious meaning of history,” as printed in his 
book Geistesmdchte und Gewalten (Munich, 1946), p. 129ff. 
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This view has inspired most of the optimistic modern views 
of history or, if it has not inspired them, it is representative of 
them. It is an impressive view because it leads to the assertion that 
in the combined cultural actions of the human race a great pur- 
pose is realizing itself. It is also a suggestive view, particularily 
for westerners, because Hegel was so bold as to regard Western 
civilization as the goal and climax of all history. Yet for this very 
reason, it is also a questionable view, for Hegel appears to have 
absolutized the particular tradition to which he happened to 
belong. This one-sidedness became the door through which the 
critics attacked Hegel’s philosophy and especially the ultimate 
optimism displayed therein. 

Schopenhauer and his followers regarded Hegel’s conception 
as absurd and irresponsible—especially because of the uncountable 
sufferings of mankind which the books of history record. They 
tried to see history from the perspective of the common man and 
came to the conclusion that it is barren of any reason, purpose, 
meaning, or goal. They saw in it neither correctedness nor order, 
neither development nor progress. Instead they beheid it as the 
manifestation of man’s will to live which they felt had to be called 
horrible, because, in all historical epochs, it somehow ended in self- 
destruction: The same futile play goes on in front of the curtains 
of history, only the costumes and the configurations change. 

“The world is hell,” Schopenhauer wrote, “and as seen from 
one point of view, men are the tortured souls dwelling in it—and 
seen from another point of view, they are veritable devils.” We 
should not deny that this thesis can readily be supported by ref- 
erence to innumerable historical ‘facts-—-down to the “extermi- 
nation camps” of Hitler and the “obliteration-weapons” in use 
during our own time. Thus an optimistic philosophy of history is 
contradicted by one which is pessimistic and vice versa and we 
cannot be certain which of them is right. 

We get no different instruction from the historians them- 
selves: Ranke gave expression to a gradually hopeful view. Shortly 
before his death, he recorded it in his diary as follows: “We can 
see again and again how a limit is set to perversity, immorality 
and violence. Ormazd (the principle of good) and Ahriman (the 
principle of evil) are engaged in a continuous struggle. Ahriman 
apart tries to break even the foundations of the world, but he 
does not succeed.” 

But Ranke’s contemporary Jacob Burckhardt (the two of them 
may be regarded as the most prominent and most representative 
historians of the nineteenth century) asserted that what impressed 
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him most as he looked on the canvas of history was that all the 
triumphs of the ages were bought at the price of endless sufferings 
of the defeated. He went on to say that anonymous history, the 
history of the countless unnamed men and women of the innumer- 
able generations of the past, was nothing but misery. 


Iil 


WHAT THE HIsTORIANS and philosophers of history tell us, must 
convince us that it is impossible to derive from the study of history 
norms for historical decisions, rules derived from a meaning or 
pattern seen displayed in history. Indeed, those are probably right 
who say that history teaches no lessons. It merely confirms what 
we know from experience in our own historical situation, but it 
does not provide us with dependable wisdom for what we must 
do in our own time. It suggests both an optimistic and a pessimistic 
outlook, and it gives us as much cause for despair as for hope. 

Yet in the light of the fact which the study of history attests 
thousands of times: That men were ultimately right most often 
when they did not identify the right with their own interests and 
that they were ultimately wrong most often when they insisted on 
holding on to what appeared to them as their sure prize or posses- 
sion, we can perhaps say that while past history gives us no compel- 
lingly sure guidance for our decisions in the present, it suggests 
that, while we can never know the purpose or goal of history, we 
may be confident that we shall make the right historical decision 
if we approach it with the resolute awareness that all we do is in- 
secure. In other words: We may have the subjective feeling of 
being right but the guarantee that we are right is denied to us. 
Also in our historical actions, we are justified by faith and not 
by works. 

Here too, faith means to be confident in the presence of the 
eternal God and to believe that if we act in whatever we do from 
the knowledge that we are not our own but God’s, all things will 
work together for good not only for ourselves but for all men. 
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The Organizational Dilemma 
In American Protestantism 


Robert Lee 


LIKE OTHER SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS On the contemporary American 
scene, Protestantism is deeply implicated in what Kenneth Boulding 
calls “the organizational revolution.” In an age of large-scale or- 
ganizations and centralized agencies in various spheres of life, 
churches too are organized on a similar basis if they seek to be 
relevant to the new Zeitgeist—not to mention the strain toward sur- 
vival endemic to the career of most organizations. 

The elaboration of organizational apparatus in American 
Protestantism brings in its wake many pressing issues; for it seems 
a truism that the virtues of religion can seldom be as well organized 
as its vices. One of these key issues, which I shall call the “organiza- 
tional dilemma,” goes to the very core of the faith and challenges 
its integrity. Unlike the rather commonplace dilemma of the gap 
between an individual’s profession and his practice (which is 
less an intrinsic dilemma than a commentary on the giveness of 
the human situation of finite man), this dilemma, of which we 
speak, is structural; it is part of the very makeup of the church 
which exists in a particular social context and interacts with its 
surrounding culture. 

The dilemma is simply this: on the one hand, if the church 
is to take seriously its obligation as a missionary and witnessing 
movement, it must maintain some semblance of continuity, stability, 
and persistence; it must develop appropriate organizational and 
institutional forms. Yet, on the other hand, the very institutional 


Dr. Robert Lee is Assistant Professor of Church and Community 
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embodiments necessary for the survival of the church may threaten, 
obscure, distort, or deflect from the purposes for which the institu- 
tion was originally founded. Thus it is hardly sufficient to say that 
the task of the church is to be obedient or to be faithful if obedi- 
ence and faithfulness are detached from the question of institutional 
self-maintenance. 


I 


IN A VERY FUNDAMENTAL SENSE, the critical problem of the 
church is the problem of community. And community always in- 
volves the rational organization of human resources and more-or-less 
defined patterns of group interaction governing the life of its mem- 
bers. We may speak heuristicaly (not literally) of the church and 
community problem by reference to this familiar aphorism: 
“After the doxology, comes the theology, then the sociology.” After 
the initial religious experience or the original creative impulse 
(doxology), soon there sets in the need to define and formulate a 
systematic body of teachings, a codified and articulated set of 
doctrines (theology); then follows the necessity of preserving and 
perpetuating the original experience through the organization of 
a community (sociology). 

After the spirit-ruled (charismatic) church of Pentecost, there 
soon develops the institutionalized church of early Catholicism. 
After the prophets come the priests. Or, in the much quoted words 
of Max Weber, with the passage of the charismatic leader, attempts 
are made to preserve the benefits of charisma, resulting in a “rout- 
inization of charisma.” The holy must necessarily be related to 
the profane. Indeed, “we have this treasure in earthen vessels.” 
There must necessarily be a manifestation of the essence of the 
church. And, in the very process, the instrumental purposes of 
organizations become exalted as ends. Paul Harrison states this 
dilemma cogently when he points out, “the results are paradoxical, 
since the goals which the organization was created to achieve tend 
to be displaced by the goal of organizational self-perpetuation.”! 
And Philip Selznick pinpoints the dilemma by the term “organiza- 
tional imperatives.” The organization must satisfy its own self- 
generated needs before the group can attend to the goals for 
which it was established: 


We can say that once having taken the organizational road we 
are committed to action which will fulfill the requirements of 
order, discipline, unity, defense, and consent. These imperatives 
may demand measures of adaptation unforeseen by the initiators 
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of the action, and may, indeed, result in a deflection of their 
original goals.? 


In other words: 


Running an organization, as a specialized and essential activity, 
generates problems which have no necessary (and often an op- 
posed) relationship to the professed or “original” goals of the 
organization. The day-to-day behavior of the group becomes centered 
around specific problems and proximate goals which have primarily 
an internal relevance. Then, since these activities come to consume 
an increasing proportion of the time and thought of the particip- 
ants, they are—from the point of view of actual behavior—substi- 
tuted for the professed goals.3 


At present there are several prominent efforts to avoid or 
escape from the organizational dilemma confronting churches. 
One such approach would define the church solely in terms of its 
essence, in terms which focus on the “invisible church,” or on the 
“bride of Christ.” (As D.T. Niles quips, “who wants to marry an 
invisible bride?) Hence the church is defined in terms of its 
being and not in its organization and action, as if God were in- 
volved in the former but not the latter. Such a view is essentially 
maintained by Emil Brunner in his Misunderstanding of the 
Church, which, indeed, has misunderstood the church. For it makes 
of the church something of a disembodied spirit floating about, 
perhaps in outer space. According to Brunner, “The New Testa- 
ment Ecclesia, the fellowship of Jesus Christ, is a pure communion 
of persons and has nothing of the character of an institution about 
it.”"* We would do well to remember, as Jacob Taubes reminds us, 
that “man is not content to let the heavenly city remain an abode 
in the clouds, but longs for an earthly setting.”® 

The other alternative, which does equal violation to the “reality 
of the church,” is to focus exclusively on the institutional and 
organizational aspects of the church. For ecclesiastical structures, 
in Protestant thought, do not exhaust the Protestant conception of 
faith. Indeed, as H. Richard Niebuhr observes, ‘Protestant reli- 
gion centers less in the ecclesiastical establishment than in the 
Bible and the proclamation of its message, and in the personal 
religious experiences and attitudes of its adherents.” To view the 
church simply as a social organization is already to judge it by a 
set of assumptions which may be covert or explicit. Thus the 
American Institute of Management's 1955 study of the American 
Baptist Convention concludes with this professional appraisal: 
“Viewed against the background of the modern business corpora- 
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tion, the management practices of religious organizations are 
appallingly archaic.”? Again the report states, “... Religious 
organizations may be compared to corporations which concentrate 
on product development to the virtual exclusion of executive de- 
velopment.”§ 

Note that the Institute's first generalization is made after a 
study of a single Protestant group. But even if such a judgment 
were accepted at face value, there remains the problem of whether 
a religious organization can legitimately be evaluated solely 
“against the background of modern business corporations.” Religion 
cannot be treated as a “product,” a commodity to be developed, 
processed, packaged, shipped out, and sold by a band of super- 
salesmen-evangelists. To be sure, there is no excuse for wastefulness, 
slovenly work habits, and the like. But that a business corporation 
should be the model for a church to conform to is to forget the 
purpose of the church; it would be similar to the hazards involved 
if higher education were evaluated solely in terms of business 
standards without regard for educational goals and traditions. 

In point of fact, the real danger of large organizational de- 
veolpment in the churches does not inhere in the organizational 
structure per se, but rather in the ethos that often accompanies 
mass organizations. Religious groups not merely conform, but 
sometimes overconform to the worst features of a business ethos. 
For example, one Protestant agency has adopted the symbols of 
status of a corporation hierarchy to the extent that there are four 
different shapes and sizes of desks, each of which is assigned to 
denote a particular status in the hierarchy of the organization. 
In another agency there is an unusually great social distance be- 
tween those on the executive and those on the secretarial staff, 
so that it would be unthinkable for executives who bring their 
lunch to eat in the same room with the secretaries who bring 
theirs. It is interesting to note that the terms used to designate 
leaders of most ecclesiastical structures are adopted from the busi- 
ness world: executive secretary, executive vice president, treasurer, 
board of directors, board of managers, etc. 

The seeds of the organizational dilemma are contained in 
the very institutional structure of the church as it interacts with 
the culture. This inescapable problem is not derived from the fact 
that churches attract to their ranks persons of prestige and power. 
Such a notion, advanced by Elizabeth Nottingham in her book, 
Religion and Society,® neither does justice to the complexity of 
the dilemma nor to persons of prestige and power. Even if church 
membership were restricted to those of lowly estate, the organiza- 
tional dilemma, as we have portrayed it, would still persist. Indeed, 
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in some sect groups and lower class denominations and conven- 


us tions, the dilemma is particularly acute. 
te Let it be clear that our remarks should not be construed to 
le- mean that organizational structures are evil in themselves. To hold 
that organizations and human institutions are inherently corrupt 
. would be untenable both from the standpoint of theology and 
nt sociology. For rational forms of procedure may, indeed, enhance 
we and facilitate the better performance of purpose and function; 
ely this is certainly their intention. And to focus exclusively on the 
Laan dysfunctions of large-scale organizations surely neglects the ways 
ed, in which such organizations are conducive to the realization of 
er purposes in the modern world. Large scale organizations usher 
ons, in new possibilities for creativity, and at the same time new 
son institutional vulnerabilities and hazards. 
the It would be a mistake to assume that the organizational 
ved dilemma is a new phenomenon. It is at least as old as the church 
nen itself. Indeed the apostle Paul may be considered a remarkable 
church organizer and administrator, whose visits and letters con- 
de- stantly reminded Christian communities, particularly at Corinth, 
onal of the tension between the kerygma and communal response. 
ies Although essentially a perennial problem, the organizational 
but dilemma today clamors for urgent attention because church organi- 
ches. zations have expanded immensely in scope and size. For our day, 
ls of the search for that theoretical point which will allow the church 
four tc remain true to its purposes and yet operate through viable 
1d to institutional forms that will preserve its gains and extend its 
tion. influence must be an on-going, never-ending quest. While there 
= tho can be no simple resolution of the dilemma, it may become easily 
staff, obscured, or perhaps, misunderstood, so that equally truncated 
their views are adopted—views which interpret the church only as an 
bring organization or as a spiritual entity devoid of organization. 
ignate Il 
- busi- 
isurer, By NO MEANS Is the organizational dilemma confined to the 
interdenominational administrator or the denominational board 
ed in secretary in some big city headquarters. It is very tempting for 
s with many local pastors to sneer at the “bureaucracy” in their denomin- 
he fact ational agencies or in the National Council and yet fail to recognize 
power. its existence in their own local situation. We have only to remind 


book, ourselves of the widespread discussion of the multiple roles of the 
xity of | modern minister and the drift toward assuming administrative 
church and _ organizational functions—what Charles Page calls a “one-man 
ganiza- bureaucracy” even in small parishes. With the increasing speciali- 
ndeed, zation and segmentation of the local clergyman’s role, there de- 
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velops a gap between the man in the pulpit and the man in the 
pew, between leaders and rank-and-file members. Social distance 
may exist between pastor and parishioner as administration super- 
sedes ministration. In short, there is no escape from the organiza- 
tional dilemma. 


Perhaps nowhere is this dilemma more evident than in the 
large urban or metropolitan church. In terms of goal displacement, 
one is tempted to argue that these large congregations tend to 
make conventional Christians of their members, who increasingly 
become spectator-worshipers. 


The large urban church is symptomatic of the shift in our 
society from a communal to an associational pattern. That is, 
segmental participation or partial involvement in many special 
interest associations takes the place of a community-centered 
focus. “This means,” in the words of Robert T. Handy, “the 
church tends to get reduced merely to one of the many groups in 
which persons, detached from locality, associate together with 
segments of their personality. In this segmentation of culture, we 
find... the substitution of multiple moral standards for a single 
communal standard.”’!° With increased specialization of roles and 
multiple-ministerial staffs in our large urban churches, face-to-face 
primary group relationships are weakened and replaced by as- 
sociational relationships. 


Martin Luther once defined the church as a sustaining fellow- 
ship of “mutual conversation and consolation” in which the mem- 
bers love one another and share one another’s fortunes and burdens. 
Yet this is hardly possible in the modern situation in which the 
church is a part of mass culture. Like its urban ethos, imperson- 
ality, anonymity, and mass participation are prevalent in the large 
urban church. In tune with the rapid pace of urban culture, 
church members rush to church for a brief hour a week and then 
are just as quick in leaving its doors. The congregation on a 
Sunday morning is a sea of more or less impassive faces. Every- 
one is alone in the crowd, be it subway or sanctuary. Strangers they 
come and strangers they go. 


For the most part, there are few available opportunities for 


, 


“mutual conversation,” except among the inner circle of members 
Greetings and comments which do get exchanged are usually 
“fatuous sayings” employed in order to fend off any deeper involve 
ment. Contacts are fleeting and superficial. As a rule, the large: 
the size of the congregation, the fewer the opportunities for inter- 
action on a meaningful level. The church as Koinonia (community) 
is virtually lost sight of in concept and in practice. 
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In place of Koinonia, we have an association of dues-paying 
members, the majority of whom are on the fringes of church life. 
These, then, are apt to be conventional Christians who may come 
and go, but whose Christian fellowship in any corporate sense is 
devoid of vitality. I suspect their numbers are legion. It may well 
be that the sheer size of many large urban congregations produces 
“unassimilable” church members. 

With growth in size of membership, it is quite possible that 
churches reach an ecclesiastical “point of diminishing returns.” 
Adopting an analogy from the growth of biological organisms, 
Kenneth Boulding suggests that “as an organism grows it absorbs 
more and more of its environment, and eventually it uses up the 
more favorable parts of its environment, and the environment turns 
increasingly less favorable.”'' What Boulding calls the “principle 
of increasingly unfavorable environment” may well apply to 
human organizations. For as a church increases its size beyond 
a certain point, it becomes exceedingly difficult to maintain ade- 
quate communications between leaders and members and an 
adequate sense of community among the members. Since member- 
ship size is a symbol of “success” in our culture, it would appear 
that the large urban church is a victim of its own success. Thus 
the consequences of the organizational revolution for the large 


urban church call into question the very meaning of church mem- 
bership. 


il 


ANOTHER ASPECT of the organizational revolution is its impact 
on charismatic leadership. Charisma, as originally defined by Max 
Weber, is an “extraordinary quality possessed by persons (or ob- 
jects) which give these persons a unique, magical power.”!? In 
recent sociological usage the term refers more broadly to a gifted 
leader with a dynamic personality, capable of commanding a 
following and usually exercising prophetic leadership. 

A full exploration of the consequences of large-scale church or- 
ganizations on the charismatic-prophetic person would be highly de- 
sirable, since this is an area of limited knowledge based on research. 
In addition, there is the problem of “institutional charisma.” For 
Weber did not confine the concept of charisma to a single person- 
ality, but also spoke of the “‘depersonalization of charisma”—that 
is, the shift from a sense of an extraordinary personal gift to an 
impersonal capacity that in principle can be taught and learned." 
Such an exploration might examine Weber's contention that “in 
institutional charisma the typical problem of deterioration is the 
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drift of functionaries and their education toward specialized per- 
formance at the expense of personal inspiration or substantive 
rationality.””’14 

More evidence is certainly needed before we can state: cate- 
gorically with Robert Michels that “bureaucracy is the sworn 
enemy of individual liberty, and of all bold initiative in matters 
of internal policy.”’* Michel’s statement runs the risk of being 
a kind of slogan in which one can easily single out a highly visible 
target for attack. Yet when one views some of the top administra- 
tive posts in Protestant bureaucracies, one cannot help but be 
impressed by the truly charismatic qualities of the persons who 
hold these offices. Think of men like the late John R. Mott and 
William Temple; James Pike, Lesslie Newbigin, W. A. Visser 
‘'t Hooft, Truman Douglass, G. Bromley Oxnam, Herman Morse, 
David W. Barry, Roswell Barnes, and others. Of course, it may 
be argued that these are the exceptional individuals and that 
scores of other top leaders and those in the “lower-upper” echelons 
of ecclesiastical leadership leave something to be desired in the 
way of prophetic and imaginative leadership. 

In order to identify this problem more clearly, let me cite 
three examples of the failure of personal charisma and of institu- 
tional charisma. These examples should not be taken as conclusive 
evidence of the decline of charisma, but merely indicative of the 
possible consequences stemming from organizational preservation 
and elaboration. 

1. In their study of the clergymen’s role during the Little 
Rock school crisis, Ernest Q. Campbell and Thomas F. Pettigrew 
show that when ministers are faced with an “idealistic” as con- 
trasted to an “organizational” alternative, they will choose the 
latter to a degree that impairs a prophetic ministry.17 Ministers 
tend to “ease out of this conflict” by appealing to various “reference 
systems.” One of the chief forms of appeal is the “organizational 
reference system” in which a prophetic role is eschewed for the 
sake of maintaining organizational equilibrium or survival. Taking 
a leadership role may “rock the boat,’ alienate powerful con- 
tributors, or interfere with a building fund campaign, etc. For the 
sake of maintaining institutional stability, the clergy, by and large, 
played a passive role. The goal of prophetic leadership was clearly 
incompatible with the desire to maintain organizational growth 
and stability. 

2. Individual action is increasingly geared to conform to ex- 
pectations of denominational leaders, who gain personal power 
either by ascription or by appropriation. Thus many local ministers 
become more interested in making a good statistical showing in 
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reports to their denominational headquarters than in the nurture 
of souls or in a prophetic ministry. Conformity to denominational 
expectations may operate in very subtle ways. Consider the case 
of the local minister who is asked by his denominational executive 
to assume a particular responsibility (e.g., chaplain for a family 
summer camp) which happens to conflict with a prior commitment 
he has scheduled for his church. If he should have several such 
conflicts, it is likely that he will gain the reputation of being 
a “noncooperative” person in the eyes of the denominational 
official. Thus local men often feel compelled to “play ball” with 
denominational officers, who either have a power of appointment, 
should another position be available, or who can put in a negative 
word that has the power of blocking advancement to another post. 
In a sense, the local pastor is part of the “captive constituency” of 
the denominational administrators. 

3. An example of the problem of institutional charisma is 
contained in the statement of a church building and extension 
secretary of a leading denomination. He stated very bluntly that 
in looking for men to staff the new so-called “high potential” sub- 
urban churches, his committee was “considering only the ‘good 
organization men’—middle-aged men who have a large barrel of 
sermons to draw from and who won’t have to spend too much 
time in their studies, men who can build up a church so that it 
will be on a self-supporting basis before long, men who can begin 
from scratch and have at least two hundred members within the 
first two years.” The search for such men is certainly along the 
lines of Weber’s concern that there is a drift in leadership “toward 
specialized performance at the expense of personal inspiration 
or substantive rationality.” Theology is expendable and spiritual 
vitality becomes secondary, as long as the marks of institutional 
success are visible. 


IV 


‘THE ORGANIZATIONAL DILEMMA in American Protestantism can- 
not be simply resolved. Obligations stemming from organizational 
needs cannot in all cases be perfectly compatible with the obliga- 
tions of religious vocation and commitment. What we can hope 
for is that the tension, which is implicit in the organizational 
dilemma, be kept alive. 

To obscure this tension is to court institutional inertia and 
ossification. It is to take over without criticism whatever organiza- 
tional forms and devices happen to prevail in the culture. This 
does not mean that the church is to develop a strategy in its 
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organizational patterns which is always “against the stream.” Such 
action may prove fruitless and irrelevant when the tide is flowing 
the other way. But it does mean a frank and conscious recognition 
of the dilemma, an appraisal of the opportunities and hazards of 
organizational life, and a periodic reexamination of ecclesiastical 
structures which will allow for flexibility, experimentation, and 
new patterns to emerge. 

One of the great needs of large-scale ecclesiastical structures 
is a built-in self-evaluation process, which encourages critical reap- 
praisal of organizational means in the light of purposes and goals. 
This process should enhance institutional self-understanding and 
enable a degree of self-transcendence, which may save ecclesiastical 
structures from becoming ends in themselves, and, if necessary, 
transform them better to carry out the purposes of the church 
in the modern world. 

I take it that this, too, is involved in Philip Selznick’s thesis 
that preocupation with questions of administrative efficiency does 
not lead to the knottiest and most significant problems of leader- 
ship in large organizations.'§ Instead of efficiency, the focus ought 
to be on leadership. Large-scale organizations are desperately in 
need of statesmen, of leaders who lead. The “absence of spirituality 
among spiritual leaders” does not enhance the quality of the institu- 
tional life of ecclesiastical structures. 

We cannot escape or withdraw from the organizational dilem- 
ma in American Protestantism. The benefits derived from large- 
scale ecclesiastical structures cannot be minimized. Nor can the 
ever-present hazard of enslavement to the organizational impera- 
tives be denied. To be sure, we may eliminate some of the un- 
necessary dysfunctions and mitigate some of the abuses of organi- 
zational life. Responsible as we must be for living within this 
dilemma, its final resolution is not of our own contrivance, but 
surely within the province of our hope. : 
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16. The relationship between charisma and the rationalization or secularization 
of charisma is a complex one. It is tempting to suppose that there was a period 
in the life of the church of “pure charisma,” a pneumatocracy. If one begins 
with this assumption, then the history of the church may be conveniently 
viewed as a decline of charisma. This is essentially the framework of Rudolf 
Sohm, from whose analysis Max Weber formulated his own concept of char- 
isma. Here I would have to agree with Harnack that there are legal and 
“constitutional” elements mixed in with charismatic authority almost from the 
beginning. Thus history is not the arena for an inevitable decline of charisma, 
but rather the scene for a continuous interplay between law and spirit. For a 
further discussion and exposition of Sohm’s conception, cf., Walter Lowrie, 
The Church and Its Organization (London: Longman’s Green, 1904); James 
Luther Adams, “Rudolf Sohm’s Theology of Law and Spirit,” Religion and 
Culture: Essays in Honor of Paul Tillich, edited by W. Leibrecht (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1959); and W. D. Davies, A Normative Pattern of Church 
Life in the New Testament: Fact or Fancy? (London: James Clarke and Com- 
pany, n.d.) 
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Calvanism in an A frican Situation 


Andrew C. Ross 


HERE IN NYASALAND, while reading Charles Malik’s article in 
the November Union Quarterly Review, I was very forcibly struck 
by one passage: He points out that the duty of the Christian today 
is “to affirm in act and idea his absolute human solidarity with 
his African and Asian brethren on the basis of reason, dignity and 
the law of nature...” 


I 


SINCE ITS INCEPTION, which was triggered off by the wave of 
missionary enthusiasm after David Livingstone’s death, the mission 
of Scots Presbyterianism in Nyasaland has tried to do just that. In 
the last unhappy decade, with its controversy over the federation 
of Nyasaland with the two Rhodesias, this has been a very difficult 
task. On the ecclesiastical level our solidarity is complete in that 
the missionaries from Scotland are now full members of the Church 
of Central Africa Presbyterian, commonly known as the C.C.A.P., 
and all former mission property is now in the hands of the church. 


1. Charles Malik, “The Duty of the Christian Today,” Union Seminary Quar- 
terly Review, XV (November, 1959), p. 30. 


Andrew C. Ross, a former Scottish Fellow, received his 8S. T. M. 
from Union in 1958. He received his M.A. and B.D. degrees 
from Edinburgh University. Since leaving Union he has served 
as a minister of the Church of Central Africa Presbyterian in 
Nyasaland where he was sent by the Church of Scotland. Since 
writing this article in the Spring Mr. Ross informs us that 
there are now only fifteen detainees in Nyasaland. Also since 
the appointment of the new British Colonial Secretary, and 
the ending of the Nyasaland Constitutional Conference, the 
whole situation has improved, though it is still difficult. 
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The difficulty of our position in the Federation can be seen in that 
this measure of indigenising the church was in the Rhodesia press 
treated as a crude political trick! 

In 1859, this beautiful land was opened to European influence 
by David Livingstone. Our mission arrived in 1872, and worked 
peaceably here for 20 years before any European authority was 
established here. Unlike the Rhodesias and Congo, Nyasaland 
was not conquered, but the chiefs asked for and got British Pro- 
tectorate status as a way of avoiding the twin dangers of Portuguese 
and Arab conquest. The relations between government and people 
were relatively happy, certainly better than anything else in Bantu 
Africa. Despite a little white settlement there was almost no racial 
tension, and no job or color bar. Our church grew in this atmos- 
phere, and although secondary schooling has been slow to develop, 
primary education is widespread and the level of literacy is high. 
Our people are intelligent and enterprising and travel all over 
Southern Africa to obtain work. They have been able to contrast 
the dominance of white interests and the rampant color bar they 
found elsewhere with the state of affairs in their own land. In 
Nyasaland, as in the case of all Protectorates in Africa, the British 
had proclaimed “The Paramountcy of African Interests.” 

The situation changed in the late 1940’s, when the British 
Government began contemplating a federation of the two white- 
dominated Rhodesias with Nyasaland. This was done in response 
to intense pressure from local white politicians for the amalgama- 
tion of the three territories. In this Federation, Southern Rhodesia, 
whose racial set-up differs little from the of the Union of South 
Africa, was to be the dominant partner. To the people of Nyasaland 
this was a betrayal of almost a century’s good relations with Britain, 
in the interests of the Rhodesian whites. The Federation came 
into being in 1953 against the declared wishes of the Chiefs and 
Commons of Nyasaland, and against the advice of our church 
which, until that time, had usually been listened to by the Ad- 
ministration. The whole situation was to be reviewed by the 
British Parliament in 1960 and until then there would be some 
British protection still in Nyasaland; in effect, the white electo- 
rates were limited in their authority. The African National Con- 
gress, a body previously encouraged by the British authorities, now 
became the center of resistance, hoping to have the whole situation 
reversed in 1960. 


The propaganda line of the Federal and Southern Rhodesian 
governments was that the Federation was to be an example to all 
Africa of harmony, of racial partnership. However, the Nyasaland 
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people knew all too well what Southern Rhodesia was like, a land 
where the Land Apportionment Act made the indigenous in- 
habitant legally a “visitor” over two-thirds of its area, a land where 
an African whether graduate or peasant was a “boy.” 

The most important reason for the people’s and mission’s op- 
position is one which the Rhodesian and British peoples, trapped 
in the materialism of the post-war West, have refused to recognize 
as important. Their reaction has been: Federation meant economic 
development so why all the fuss. The fuss was because in Nyasaland 
tribalism is dead (in a way it is not yet in independent Ghana 
or Nigeria) and the people have a national consciousness; the level 
of literacy is high and the literates are christians, yet they have 
been treated as children. A decade of protest has been brushed 
aside as “the mouthings of a few power-crazed intellectuals.” The 
people have been told that they as yet cannot judge what is or 
is not good for them. This is the deep rooted cancer of the Feder- 
ation, a denial of human dignity to a majority of its inhabitants. 

With increasing momentum the Southern Rhodesian domi- 
nated United Federal Party, which took control of the Federal 
Government from the beginning in 1953, campaigned for independ- 
ence from Britain after the review in 1960. This, to the Nyasa- 
landers, was the end; they knew that with the last traces of the 
British connection would go the hope of any change and the last 
remnants of the old liberal British administration. The African 
National Congress resorted to disobedience of certain laws in an 
attempt to avert this and to try to draw attention once more to 
their case. This met increased white resistance which led to the 
State of Emergency of March 1959 and the death of 50 Nyasas and 
the detention of 1,200 more. The strong action taken by the 
Nyasaland Territorial Government was justified by the claim to 
have discovered a plot to massacre all the Europeans and most 
Asians in the territory. The dread name of MAU-MAU was spread 
liberally through the press sympathetic to the Government. The 
Committee of Enquiry set up under Justice Devlin by the British 
Government found this story to be unfounded and severely crit- 
icised the Administration. Their report was officially rejected by 
the United Kingdom Government (though it appears that it is 
being used now as a basis of policy) and completely rejected by 
the whites of the Federation. 


II 


WHAT OF THE CHURCH in all this? In Nyasaland Christianity is 
strong. About one in three Nyasas are Christians; all Christians 
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are literate and make up the vast majority of the literate popula- 
tion. Of the denominations, the Roman Catholic and the C.C.A.P. 
are overwhelmingly the strongest bodies, about equal in strength 
to each other, and together they make up three-fourths cf the 
Christians in the population of two and a half million. 

Throughout 1959 the Roman Catholic Church and _ the 
small Protestant denominations stayed quiet. After all, this is a 
dreadfully difficult problem. The Federation represents racial 
harmony, it is pledged to “partnership” as an ideal. Nationalism, 
so strong among the Africans, is surely something the Church has 
seen as wrong and destructive. In any case surely all this is irrele- 
vant to the job of the church which is to bring souls to Christ. 
The Lord enjoins us to render to Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s. This was the line taken by the white leadership of these 
denominations. Their junior leaderhsip which was African was 
quiet. 

The C.C.A.P. and the Mother Church in Scotland took a dif- 
ferent line. Already in 1958 the Synods of the Church had issued 
statements warning the various governments of the folly of their 
policies. The tone of the statements can be judged from these 
sentences from the final paragraphs of the Blantyre Synod state- 
ment: 


We see no hope of a peaceful, and righteous, future for the people 
of this land (whatever be their race) under the present form of 
Federal government. It is not for us to say what the alternative 
should be . . . What we do say is that no political scheme can 
succeed which does not take full recognition of the equal worth 
of all men in the sight of God and plans to build a just society 
on that premise. .. . 


As to the ‘Emergency’ itself, the C.C.A.P. and the Church of 
Scotland refused to accept the actions of the Government as 
justified and appealed to the British people for aid. The authorities 
were harassed by questions as to the justification of some of their 
actions and by protests about the brutality of others. Immediate 
steps were taken to give pastoral care to the detainees and their 
families, two-thirds of whom were C.C.A.P. Christians. 

In May 1959 the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
passed, by overwhelming majorities, resolutions calling for the 
release or trial of all detainees, and a hand over of real power 
in Nyasaland to the inhabitants. 

Thus the Church of Scotland and its daughter in Nyasaland 
were committed to a course of opposition to the governments of 
the United Kingdom and the Federation. The government response 
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was for the Federal Government to ban from its territory the newly 
elected General-Secretary of the Synod of Blantyre, Rev. T. Colvin. 
In Nyasaland a circular was passed around to all responsible police 
and administrative officers, its general tone being that, with Con- 
gress leaders arrested, the Scottish missionaries were now the group 
to be watched closely. Several of their number were interviewd by 
the police or District Commissioners and warned that they were 
running the danger of being arrested or deported from the terri- 
tory. It is probably necessary to remind readers that this is not 
taking place behind the Iron or Bamboo Curtains, but in a terri- 
tory under the control of the “Democratic West,” whose leaders are 
always talking of themselves as bulwarks of Western Christian 
civilization. 

The Church of Scotland and the C.C.A.P. had committed 
themselves then in a political struggle, definitely on one side; no 
amount of talk about or action for reconciliation can hide the 
fact that the church was opposed to both the policy of the govern- 
ment and the dominant social and political attitude of the white 
population. 

Is it not the case then as was made out in a widely read 
article in the “Central African Examiner” that the Church of 
Scotland mission was made up not of Christians but of socialist 
reformers? The accusation of Communism was made in the 
Federal and British Press; that the C.C.A.P. was more of a religious 
front for Congress than a Spirit filled Church. The accusations 
of the article merely said what some settlers and officials had been 
saying for some time and is indeed the prevalent white attitude 
to our church. 


Ill 


THIS ARTICLE Is AN ATTEMPT to think through our attitude of 
hostility to the legally constituted authorities. Are we not clearly 
going against Christ’s teaching of “Render to Caesar”? Are we not 
clearly going against the teachings of St. Paul and St. Peter in their 
epistles? Have we done this because we are young and liberal politi- 
cally and have misled our General Assembly at home into backing 
us? Have we not simply naively succumbed to the current gen- 
eralization that imperialism is bad, without facing up to the 
empirical problem? Have we in fact cast the Gospel aside and acted 
from very different motives, than those valid for churchmen? Have 
we in fact cast the Gospel aside to become emissaries of some creed 
other than that of the Apostles? 
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Whether we are following the dictates of the Gospel or not 
is not only of importance to ourselves, but also for the future of 
Christianity in Southern Africa. Everywhere in this area, Nyasa- 
land is being watched with intense interest. So far, to the intense 
disappointment of the young African nationalists and intellectuals 
and despite the individual efforts of people like Bishop Reeves 
of Johannesburg, Father Huddleston and the Rev. Michael Scott, no 
Church as such has taken a stand in the mess of racialism that is 
Southern Africa. Now has come the stand of the Church of Scotland 
and its daughter the C.C.A.P. Now a leading Nyasa intellectual 
in the political periodical Tsopano, can say: “Make no mistake— 
the only group we can rely on in our fight against the imposition 
of Federation is the C.C.A.P.” Is this because the Gospel has been 
acted out in all its bitter relevance or is it because this church 
has lost its bearings? Is this a living example that the Reformed 
Faith is one for Young Africa or not? The rest of this article is 
an outline attempt to show that our actions are the direct result 
of a Reformed understanding of the Christian faith. 

However this has also to be done to quiet nagging doubts 
in our own consciences when we find that our missionary vocation 
has caused us to be called non-Christian and has left us alienated 
even from moderate people of our own race. 

A first point in our answer must be that we are being true 
to our church tradition to be involved in the political struggle. In 
the seventeenth century our Scottish tradition was built during the 
long bloody struggle of the Covenant against the King. Without 
going so far back, we are also keeping in the tradition of the 
pioneers of our actual mission in Nyasaland. Dr. Robert Laws 
and Dr. Hetherwick saw as part of their missionary purpose the 
creation of a society, of a state pleasing to God, as was the purpose 
of Knox and Calvin. They said so most clearly in words which 
would today be seditious in Nyasaland: 


Africa for the Africans, has been our policy from the first, 
and we believe that God has given this country into our hands 
that we may train its people to develop its marvellous resources 
for themselves. 


Because of the dangers of Portuguese conquest, the Mission 
played a large part in the creation of the British Protectorate and 
struggled hard with the early administrators with regard to the line 
they should follow. With declaration of “The Paramountcy of 
African Interests” and the coming of a new generation of ad- 
ministrators and missionaries, relations became calm and good. 
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However, with the first discussions of a possible federation with 
the Rhodesias, church-state tension arose again. 

Very well, there is a tradition of political concern. But should 
our concern not have been one of continued co-operation and aid 
to the government in their new policy, we are asked. Federation 
surely is for the good of Africans; it means vast economic develop- 
ment and a considerable rise in African standards of living. In 
any case, everything the African has now that is worthwhile has 
been developed by the white, who ought therefore to stay in the 
position of ruler. Surely this “Africa for the African” is simply 
naive anti-Imperialism? 

Our record of having invited Britain to take up the status 
of protecting Power, our especially close co-operation with the 
state in the 20’s, 30’s and 40’s shows anything but naive anti-Im- 
perialism. Nyasaland needed law and order; the old form which 
was sufficient for Dr. Laws to begin with was being destroyed by 
the Arab and Portuguese slave-raiders. The British created a new 
system, which has as in India created a new nation, a new national- 
consciousness. We have in the past therefor been able to echo St. 
Peter’s words (1 Peter 2:13-14). 


Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man for the Lord's 
sake; whether it be to the king, as supreme; or unto governors, 
as unto them that are sent by him for the punishment of evildoers 
and for the praise of them that do well. 


The Nyasaland Protectorate had tolerably good government, 
and, although imperfect, had, for a long time, no practical alterna- 
tive. In any case it was rule by the British Colonial Office with its 
motto of “The Paramountcy of African Interests” and its aim of 
eventual Nyasa self-government. 

With the coming of Federation we faced a very different situa- 
tion. It was pressure from the “settler” population that started the 
ball rolling. Southern Rhodesia, the most powerful of the three 
territories, has had what amounts to independent Commonwealth 
status since 1924 but government was in the hands of a white-only 
electorate. The traditions of the British Colonial Office are alien 
to the territory and indeed it was specifically to get rid of Colonial 
Office power in their territories that white politicians in Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland backed up the scheme so enthusiastically. 

As Ram Wohum Roy, the pioneer of Indian Independence has 
said: 


National Independence is not an absolute good; the object 
the goal so to say, of society is to secure the happiness of the great- 
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est possible number, and when left to itself, a nation cannot 
obtain this object, when it does not contain within itself the 
principles of future progress, it is better for it that it should be 
guided by the example and even by the authority of a conquering 
people who are more civilised.” 


This was the old situation in Nyasaland and Nyasaland Con- 
gressmen of today would agree with it. But as the supporters of 
Federation aim at the removal of the old Imperialism and the 
substitution of a racially defined elite, a radically new situation 
is created. 


IV 


ALL OF THIS MAY BE a defence against those who would agree 
that a church can take a stand on vital political issues but dis- 
agree with us on this particular problem. However, how do we deal 
with the great volume of criticism which has come from missionaries 
as well as from people whose connections with Christianity are 
pretty thin, the criticism that we have violated a basic tenet of 
the gospel? This tenet is to be found in Jesus’ words about ren- 
dering to Caesar; it is worked out more fully by Paul in Romans 
and appears in the first epistle of Peter. It is not just the cry of 
Fundamentalists as The Christian Century seemed to imply in 
a recent comment on Nyasaland. Outstanding Christians of many 
schools hold to it. Professor Gogarten, the distinguished German 
“existentialist” theologian, is not alone in adopting an attitude to 
“the powers that be” that would condemn us. Dr. Schweitzer is 
another whose writings indicate a profound disagreement with 
out attitude. 

Our justification is the Calvinist understanding of the Christian 
faith. Dr. Karl Barth has summed up brilliantly the Reformed 
attitude to the relations of church and state in his commentary 
on Article XXIV of The Scots Confession, in his book The Knowl- 
edge of God and the Service of God. As a result of the teaching 
of the Old Testament and the New Testament, especially that of 
Paul in Romans 13, he says: 


The church claims the order governing the world also, the 
political order as an order for the service of God.8 


2. Ram Mohun Roy quoted by Max Warren, Caesar—The Beloved Enemy (Chi- 


cago: A. R. Allenson, 1955), p. 36. 


3. Karl Barth, The Knowledge of God and the Service of God (London: Hodder 


and Stoughton, 1938), p. 221. 
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The ‘political order is not just like the Law of Gravity, some- 
thing that Christians have just got to accept. It is ordained by God 
and so must come under God’s Word. Individual Christians, the 
Church, are always within a political order; we are always political; 
we cannot opt out. As Barth insists, the question is not whether 
we will take a political attitude or not, but what political attitude 
will we take? Our simple villagers have seen this very clearly, unlike 
most Europeans. To the villager the quietness of a church at the 
time of the “Emergency” was not “the proper neutrality of the 
church” but the support by that church of the government's actions; 
to them the other denominations were just as political as the 
Presbyterians. 

Barth outlines the three possible Christian courses of action 
vis-a-vis the State. First there is one of positive co-operation, one of 
passively enduring the actions of the state and one of actual op- 
position. Barth puts thus the words of our Fathers in the Confes- 
sion: 


We can afford the State such positive co-operation only when 
the significance of the State as service of God is made clear and 
credible to us by the State itself, its attitudes and acts, its inter- 
vening on behalf of justice, peace and freedom and its conduct 
towards the church.4 


This was our attitude to the State before Federation: it was 
concretely showing its concern for the welfare of its people and for 
justice and therefore for God. (To a visitor for a year to the 
States this seems to be the attitude of the churches there despite 
a lot of talk about separation of church and state.) 

Simply to endure the actions of the state is what the Church 
did yesterday in Japan and what it is doing today in China. 

But what of positive resistance? The Church of Scotland and 
its daughter the C.C.A.P. have positively opposed the policies of 
the Federal and Territorial governments especially since the declara- 
tion of a State of Emergency in March 1959. 

This is the third alternative for the Christian Church. Barth 
says: 


Obedience not to the political order, but to its actual represen- 
tatives can become impossible for us, if we wish at the same time 
to hold fast to faith and love. It could well be that we could obey 
specific rulers only by being disobedient to God, and by being thus 
in fact disobedient to the political order ordained by God, as well. 


4. Ibid., p. 227. 





. Must it not be forbidden us then to desire merely to endure? 
In such a case must not faith in Jesus Christ active in love neces- 
sitate our active resistance in just the same way as it necessitates 
passive resistance or our positive co-operation, when we are not 
faced with this choice?5 


Barth goes so far as to insist that violent resistance may be 
the only course for the Christian, though this has not been done by 
the C.C.A.P. nor even by Congress. But it was acted out in all its 
bitter reality by that distinguished alumnus of Union Theological 
Seminary, Dietrich Bonhoeffer. 


Vv 


WE HAVE BEEN DRIVEN to the third alternative by the situation 
we face. We have been confronted by the breaking by the State of 
her promises to the chiefs and people of Nyasaland in the 
Protectorate treaties. We have been faced by a State which has 
gone back on its declaration of “the Paramountcy of African 
Interests.” We have seen our brother Africans treated as utterly 
irresponsible children, incapabie of judging any important issue 
for themselves. We have seen forty people killed because of an ex- 
plosive situation created by the State, which excused itself by 
the terrible lie of the Massacre Plot. We have seen brutality and 
cruelty excused on the grounds of expediency (vide Devlin Report 
passim). We have seen the Western tradition of no imprisonment 
without trial flouted to the extent that about 250 of Nyasa people 
are still in detention without any trial or even formal accusation 
being made. 

Is it not then demanded of us to oppose and protest these po- 
licies? We really have had no alternative. However, this has not 
been easy for anyone. The banning of the Reverend T. Colvin from 
the people he loves and who love him has hurt especially. We believe 
that we have obeyed God’s Word as we see it through our Reformed 
understanding of the faith which is the faith of most of the leaders 
of Nyasaland in and out of detention. This could mean something 
of vital importance for Bantu Africa. Professor Reinhold Niebuhr 
said in the November, 1959, edition of the Review: 


Perhaps the most impressive social ethic of the churches of 
the Reformation was that which developed in seventeenth Cen- 
tury Calvinism. This form of Calvinism . .. in Scotland and Hol- 
land and in the Cromwellian Revolution in England . . . gave 


5. Ibid., p. 230. 
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the coup de grace to the absolutist state, which contrary to many 
Protestant theories, was supported rather than criticized in the 
period of both Renaissance and Reformation. It is the only form 
of Protestant social ethic which I find congenial to present pre- 
plexities.® 


These words were a real encouragement to me when I read 
them. Our Scots Calvinist tradition is what we have clung to in 
ou perplexities, that it may become the dynamic of an African 
people is our prayer. 

The words of Karl Barth in closing his comment on Article 
XXIV of the Scots Confession are a challenge to all Christians, 
and sums up our attitude: 


But there is one thing which must not happen. We may 
neither pray nor wish to be spared obedience to God in this worldly 
sphere either, to be spared the political service of God as such. 
And since we now have been claimed for it we may not take flight 
from any of its consequences demanded of us. The world needs 
men and it would be sad if it were just the Christians who did 
not wish to be men.? 


6. Reinhold Niebuhr, “The Problem of a Protestant Social Ethic,” Union 
Seminary Quarterly Review, XV (November, 1959), p. 5. 
7. Barth, p. 232. 
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The Family and Christian 
Education in Modern Urban Society 


Letty M. Russell 


ALTHOUGH THE ROLE of Christian education in a church and 
the particular methods used in teaching vary widely from place 
to place, and time to time, the trend in the last ten years can be 
characterized as a return to involving the family in Christian 
education. The popularity and wide use of the Christian Faith and 
Life Curriculum is a good example of this. Even in the East 
Harlem Protestant Parish where this curriculum, as well as others, 
has had to be adapted and changed to meet inner city conditions, 
the educational thinking of the staff. has centered around the ap- 
proach to the family as a whole and the strengthening of home 
Christian education. All this is a significant recognition of the 
need to make the Christian education of the child relevant to his 
total life and home situation. 

This theory however, in fact, works in only isolated instances. 
In. large middle class churches the activities of the church still 
center heavily on group activities, meeting by ages, and the per- 
centage of those parents actively using the parent-teachers’ maga- 
zines of the Christian Faith and Life Curriculum is small. In one 
smaller church school of fifty children where I personally dis- 
cussed the magazines with the parents, almost universally the 
magazines were used only when I was there talking about them 
or when the parent was participating as a teacher in the church 
school program. In the inner city, where at least one-third of the 
homes are broken and disorganized and people gain information 


Letty M. Russell received her B.D. degree from Harvard Divinity 
School in 1958. She is minister of the Presbyterian Church 
of the Ascension of. the East Harlem Protestant Parish. This 
paper was prepared for the Staff retreat of the Group Ministry 
of East Harlem Protestant Parish in June, 1960. 
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from pictures on TV and in the news, the attempt to tie the fam- 
ily and church school through printed curriculum or meetings 
with talks is irrelevant. The Christian Faith and Life Curriculum 
is well written and theologically sound, but its assumption that it 
can make the family a strong center for Christian education is 
largely false. 

The family is no longer the basic unit of mass society. In 
fact the family is no longer the basic unit of middle class society. 
This sociological fact has been well established by countless studies 
and by the experiences of our own families and those who live 
around us. Two quotations will serve to make this point. The 
April 1960 issue of the official magazine of United Presbyterian 
Women, Concern, carried an article which declared: ‘“The stable 
home situation thought to be a part of the American way of life 
is almost a nostalgic dream.”! In Household of God, Ralph Morton 
writes, “The idea that the family is the basic unit of Christian social 
living has ceased to be true of the middle class, even as it was 
never true of the working class. And with that change the con- 
gregation has lost its roots in the common life of men.’? 


If it is true that the family is no longer the basic unit of the 
mass society in which we live then the attempt to base Christian 
education on the recovery of this unit is both unrealistic and 
reactionary. Its major thrust is toward a recovery of the family as 
a basic unity in the church according to the pattern of society 
found in the 16th, 17th, 18th centuries. Would it not be more 
relevant to the modern trends of society to recognize the desperate 
plight we are in and begin to search for new patterns of education 
which are based on the units of society which are now clearly 
already evolved in the world of the proletariat and will soon, if 
not already, characterize our whole society. This means that the 
patterns must be relevant to “mass man’—man whose life is 
conditioned largely by his peer groups and by group pressures of 
his society. This situation is as true of the “organization man” as 
the factory worker or housewife. Christian education must 
make use’of the “group” if ‘it is to reach the center of influence. 
As Abbe’ Michonneau puts it: ““The mass of man think as a group 
and they will be converted only as a group.” 


1. Concern, April 1960, p. 8. 

2. Ralph Morton, Household of Faith (Glascow: Iona Community, 1951) p. 75. 
3. Georges Michonneau, Revolution in a City Parish (Westminster, Md.: New- 
man Press, 1950) p: 5. 
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As WE SEARCH for a way to make our methods and understand- 
ing relevant we must begin by clarifying what we mean by the 
concept of “Christian education” and of the “Christian family.” 
Christian Education seems to me to be the work of the church 
by which the life of a child or adult is made open to the call 
of Christ and the power of the Holy Spirit. While recognizing 
that no man accepts Jesus Christ as Lord except by the power 
of Christ himself at work in his heart, we must nevertheless de- 
clare that Christ is making himself known in and through the 
church. The church therefore faces the fact that its actions and 
life become the means by which children and adults may be led 
to encounter Christ if the church is faithful to its witness. The 
work of the church in leading men and women to encounter Jesus 
Christ takes on three main aspects. 

First, the church must establish a pattern of Christian life 
which is relevant to the situation in which it stands and which 
proclaims Christ to those who become part of that way of life as 
well as to those who view it from the “outside.” The church pro- 
vides the environment by which the child or adult can come to 
know the meaning of Christian living. Just as a child is taught 
to play ball by watching his father and playing with his father, the 
child is taught the habits of worship, praying, singing, study, and 
service by doing them with others for whom this is a relevant 
and meaningful way of life. 

Second, the church must declare the mighty acts of God's 
salvation which are the basis of its life and the life of every 
Christian. As Israel of old made every generation a _ participant 
in the original exodus and covenant with God through it cove- 
nant ceremonies (see Joshua 24), so the church makes every gene- 
ration part of the great salvation event of Jesus Christ by living 
out the mighty acts in worship, song, and in the study and learn- 
ing of the account of these acts in the Bible. God has spoken. He 
has made himself known. The church must make its witness to 
God’s acts the center of its Christian education. 

Third, the church must equip the saints for witness and life 
in the world (Ephesians 4:12). I consider both children and 
adults alike as the “saints” of the church and am convinced that 
if anything is to be done about “hot house Christians,” men and 
women so trained by the church that they no longer have any 


4. See Laity, Bulletin of the Dept. of the Laity, World Council of Churches, 
November 1957, p. 12. 
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relevance to the culture of the world, it must be done at the 
point of the way we train children as well as adults for witness.® 
The Christian education dare not deal in abstract moralism or 
theories. It must deal with the life of the child or adult where 
he lives and equip him to witness to the fact of his growing faith 
by making the concrete pattern of Christian living and the concrete 
knowledge of God’s self revelation the equipment by which the 
Christian can witness in his private and public life to the mean- 
ing of Jesus Christ. 

Much has been written about the family and its significance 
in the church. Here I only wish to point out that the family as 
a structure of society is not in itself either Christian or non-Chris- 
tian. Even those who would declare that along with work, gov- 
ernment, and the church, the family is a basic order of Creation, 
must at the same time recognize that all of these orders exist now 
only in their fallen state and at the most could be said to reflect 
the order which God intended for the world. The family is divided 
from its creator by sin, along with the rest of the structures of 
society and if it is to be a center of Christian life it too must be 
redeemed by its allegiance to Jesus Christ as its Lord. In fact it 
is only as the members of the family accept Jesus Christ and serve 
and love him that they can find the true meaning of Christian 
love and acceptance within their family. 

The Christian family is made up of those who put their love 
of Jesus Christ above the love of family and thus find all. their 
relationships including that of their family redeemed and restored 
by the power of Jesus Christ (see Matthew 10:34-39). In the New 
Testament the relationship of the believer to Jesus Christ was 
what bound men together as brothers regardless of their blood 
relationships. This is seen in the disciples themselves, and also 
in the life of the early church. The early church was centered 
around “households,” but these households were not families as 
we know them. They were the extended family including relatives, 
servants, slaves, and when they met daily for meals, as many others 
as the house could hold became part of that household as Chris- 
tian converts.® A family becomes Christian not because of any bio- 
logical relationship but because the members have made Jesus 
Christ its head. 


5. Michonneau, p. 59ff. 
6. Morton, p. 31. 
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II. 


HAVING SET UP THE DEFINITIONS of Christian education and the 
Christian family we must now see the difficulty which such defini- 
tions present when they lead to application. The primary difficulty 
from which the church can never escape is that although it is 
God who convicts men’s hearts with faith in Jesus Christ, he 
does this through the social structures which exist in our fallen 
world. Thus the church in any age must be “wise as a serpent” 
in seeking to make the Gospel relevant to the social patterns of 
its time. We see that this was certainly true in the early church 
which grew up as part of the structure of the Roman household. 
In this household the work of Christian education was carried 
forward. 

In the middle ages the churches gradually became large con- 
gregations of individuals whose home life was largely secular and 
without Christian ritual.?7 By 1500 A.D. the idea of the family 
began to change. Greater security and the extension of education 
contributed to the evolution of the family as the arena for social 
living. It was this newly emerging family pattern of life which 
became the basis of the Reformation of the church. “Worship life 
now drew support from each household in which the head of the 
home daily led the members in acts of worship and in instruction in 
Christian beliefs. The home became the basis of the “new com- 
munity which gathered on Sunday to praise God.” The home thus 
became the basis for Christian education. 

With the advent of the Industrial Revolution a new group 
of people entered the social scheme who had no relevance to this 
pattern of church life. Although the church could adjust its mes- 
sage which was dominated by the virtues of rural life to the family 
life of merchants and manufacturers, it found that it had little 
or nothing to say to the city proletariat. The church had identified 
itself with the virtues of family life and found it difficult to 
declare Christ to those whose condition was so poverty stricken 
that even young children had to work in factories in order to stay 
alive. Wesley’s movement recognized this and sought to fight the 
economic conditions of the people as well as to bring to them a 
faith of individual piety through personal conversion. At the 
same time the church began to develop a system of education and 
service which sought to alleviate the problems without recognizing 


7. Ibid., p. 51. 
8. George MacLeod, We Shall Rebuild (Glascow: The Ilona Community, 1944) 
p- 39. 
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that the economic system in itself was the cause of much of the 
indifference of the proletariat. In 1780, the first Sunday School 
was organized for children who had to work every day but Sunday. 
This movement soon was wide spread, but it still was looked upon 
as a “stop gap” measure which in no way took the piace of the 
old family pattern or of the pietist emphasis on personal con- 
version experience. 


The Sunday School did not evolve as the center of Christian 
education for children until the work of Horace Bushnell became 
widely accepted as a philosophy of Christian education. In 1847, 
Bushnell, a New England Congregationalist, wrote Christian Nur- 
ture. In his work he urged that a child was led to the Christian 
faith through a quiet unfolding through Christian nuture, and it 
was not necessary that he have a sudden personal conversion. 
Sunday schools became the center of Christian nurture and for 
most churches remain so. However, the growing realization that 
the Sunday Schools were “not doing their job” came to the churches 
as they discovered that children were gradually out of the Sunday 
School and out of the church as well. A re-examination of the 
work of the church school by the major denominations has been 
the order of the day in recent years and has led to the recognition 
that child development begins in the home and the family must 
be the center of training in the formative years if the Christian 
faith is going to “stick.” 

This re-evaluation and study of education in the light of our 
knowledge of psychology and modern education methods is essen- 
tial, but it seems to have not yet faced the fact that, in this entire 
process of development, the proletariat has been largely untouched 
by the message of churches who still depend on the family and on 
middle class values as the vehicle of their Christian education. 
Furthermore, it has not recognized that our modern society is being 
engulfed by a social change which is transforming not only the 
proletariat but middle classes as well into a “mass society” which 
turns a deaf ear to the message of the: church. 


In an attempt to regain the stability of the family the church 
has frequently come closer to perpetuating a cult of “family wor- 
ship.” In American society there is a frantic effort to hold families 
together. Each man tries to make home his castle as a last stand 
against the depersonalization which has taken over all the other 
areas of his life. The church has participated largely in this pattern. 
Signs tell us that if we will worship together we can keep our 
families together. After all, families seem more important than 
Christ! The family looks to the church not to train its children 
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to serve Christ and their brothers, but to be good family men and 
women—those who can take on adult “family responsibilities.” 
The process of using the family as a means of salvation has become 
in our day a process by which the church helps protect the family 
in its lonely and fading splendor. While the church is preoccupied 
with “family life” the lives of millions of men and women who 
work and live as the masses of society remain largely untouched 
by its voice. The religion of these people is the recognition of 
their shared human nature.? These people who have become 
“anonymous, identical, replaceable units of society” are looking 
for a family of God—a community to belong to,!® but this com- 
munity must be their community—one which is relevant to their 
way of life and culture, one which is their expression of unity in 
Christ, and not that of the seventeenth century or of the middle 
classes. 


IIl. 


THERE Is NO EASY or absolute answer to the predicament the 
church faces in finding a relevant social unit for its pattern of 
Christian education. Yet it seems clear that in an age where men 
live, act, and think in a group and according to group standards, 
that rugged individualism and family life as the basic emphases 
of education are ruled out. Instead I would suggest that the means 
of making Christian education relevant in our society must be 
found in the examination of the idea of community as a center for 
meaning and Christian life. If man lives in a mass culture and his 
life is dominated by his social group, then the church stands able 
to help him live as a Christian only if it is about to offer a “new 
community” in which the man can find the strength and help and 
fellowship which will enable him to serve Christ as his Lord and 
not the values and religions of the secular world. 

In our understanding of the “new community” which is the 
fellowship of those who seek together to find a new life of obedience 
to Jesus Christ, we can gain help from looking again at the early 
Christian church. Here men and women lived in a pagan world. 
They found the source of meaning and strength to live as Chris- 
tians from their “household” churches. They found new brothers 
and sisters in Christ as they gathered together around the Lord’s 
table. This can be true of our churches today if they are’ willing 
to look upon themselves as a family who find solidarity together 


9. Ernest Lee, Mass Man and Religion (New York: Harper, 1949) p. 57. 
10. James Newbigin, Household of God (New York: Friendship Press, 1954) 
p. 4. 
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in Christ. This usually means a church must be small enough so 
that all may work together and know each other face to face. If 
not small in total, the church must be made up of small units, per- 
haps house churches, or Bible study groups which enable small 
groups of people to carry the worship and word of the church into 
their daily life. 

Our first aspect of Christian education was the establishment 
of a pattern of Christian life which is relevant to the situation 
in which it stands and may provide a way of life. This aspect can 
be met if the congregation of a church takes its life together with 
seriousness and commitment. Out of study, worship, and all the 
habits of the Christian life can come a community of those who 
seek to be faithful to their Lord and who can support each other 
in their service. This community strengthens the family where 
it exists but does not depend on the family for its own life. It 
can provide a family of concern which teaches the child to become 
part of the community by the quality of its life. Together as a 
community both children and adults have opportunity to find a 
style of Christian living which will make possible their obedience 
to Christ in their own social situation. 

To take one example of this we can see the effect that the 
community has on the home and children when the education is 
geared to influence the child and family. In the educational pro- 
gram of my church this winter was included a mass program of 
education for 65 Juniors. These children participated because they 
enjoyed it, felt welcome, and had an opportunity to be released 
from school for the program. By the very numbers involved it was 
possible to build up a group attitude and spirit toward what was 
done which could help the child through the week. During 
Lent in the study of the habits of the Christian life the children 
were urged to have worship at home, given opportunity to make 
Lenten worship centers including a simple candle board, and 
taught the brief service that went with them. All the children 
wanted a candle board—they all wanted to do it—their friends 
were doing it. They took the boards home and demanded that 
their parents or parent participate. They went to each other's 
homes to inspect the position, etc. of the candle boards. They 
became the evangelists to their indifferent families and not vice 
versa. They were strong to do it because their friends were doing 
it. They even enjoyed writing and acting out a skit based on the 
difficulty of getting parents to worship with them. 

One elder in the church confessed to me that she was prepar- 
ing to go out with her son to school the day after they had set up 
his lenten worship center, and the boy stopped her in front of the 
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worship center and said, “Aren’t we going to say a prayer? That's 
what it is for!’”” She was embarrassed while doing it, but willing to 
testify that it changed her whole day. When it takes a child to 

lead an elder of a church to worship—perhaps it’s time that we stop 

exhorting the parent and turn to ways that both parents and chil- 

dren can be led by peer groups to participate in the habits of the 

Christian life. At the same time the process went on with adults. 

In every adult Bible study house meeting the same worship centers 

were set up and used and every adult had an opportunity to set 

one up in his home. During Lent the groups compared experiences 

in the use of these centers. Although few of the homes were organ- 

ized, and many had no father or different fathers... yet the homes 

found new meaning because the large community of the church 
was asking them to join with their neighbors, and not making them 

stand alone. 

The second aspect of Christian education was the witness of 
the church to the mighty acts of God. The “new community” has 
no other purpose than to proclaim the gospel—to make known 
what God has done. This means clearly and directly the Bible must 
be made to come alive to children and adults so that it can become 
part of their life and being. In our times the preacher seldom as- 
sumes anyone has ever heard of Jacob, or Isaiah. The Bible is the 
dustiest book of our generation... respected and closed. Yet the 
Bible contains the exciting and wonderful account of the way God 
acts in history. It contains the vital understanding of Christ’s 
words which is the only possible “lamp to the feet” of a Christian 
in any age. Christian education must make it alive and relevant. 
It can make it alive if the events of salvation become part of the 
whole community. This means that the whole community lives 
out these events in drama and worship—living the last events of 
Christ’s life—celebrating all the events of the church year with as 
much pagentry and meaning as possible. An example of this is 
seen in the way a Maundy Thursday service, which includes the 
actual eating of the last supper and a ceremonial foot washing, 
can bring alive the meaning of communion. Another example is 
the way the meaning of the Ascension can come alive to children 
and adults alike if a dramatic presentation of the event is given or 
if the sermon is preached as a dialogue into which the listeners are 
inevitably drawn. 

This means that children who do not hear Bible stories at home 
should hear them told over and over with great love and meaning 
through the community of the church in story, activity, drama, 
visual aids, Bible reading. As adults we thrill at well loved stories 
or memories of places loved as children. The church must see that 
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its children grow to love the story of the Bible so that they thrill 
at the memory of its wonderful stories and accounts even when 
they are adults. It is possible to teach children the stories in such 
a way that they carry them back to their family. For instance, in 
the same Lenten program mentioned above, the children made 
individual flannel boards to take home. Each week they reviewed 
a story in Christ's life and made the figures to illustrate the story. 
In this way they were able to make the stories their own and to go 
home and tell the stories to brothers and sisters and friends. 
Adults as well can find this meaning. One way is to set up Bible 
study on a regular weekly basis, meeting in houses to discuss the 
Bible passage for next Sunday’s sermons. Here it becomes clear 
that the Bible is relevant to their problems and that the words of 
the minister on Sunday are words about something the congrega- 
tion and he share in common. The mighty acts come alive when 
we see’them and their meaning in our lives and as part of our 
lives. This can only happen as a Christian community comes alive 
with the words of the Bible, so that men take on themselves the 
habits and words of their Lord. 

The third aspect of Christian education was the equipment of 
the saints for witness in the world. Only a community can equip 
them in an age when the social forces around seek to carry them 
away from Christ. Children and adults alike are equipped as saints 
when they find themselves in a community of care and acceptance 
which witnesses to them concerning the meaning of Christ’s love. 
A child who has never known love in his home has a very difficult 
time learning how to love someone else in marriage. No one has 
ever given themselves up for him, and he thus does not know that 
the essence of love is that of sacrifice. The same is true for a child 
or adult in the church. Modern urban society has taught him to 
put himself first; never to be the sucker; to take all he can get. 
The community of the church can equip him to serve and to 
give to others only as its life serves him with such patient forgiveness 
and concern that he will begin to know the meaning of loving 
service. This kind of equipment of the saints has to do with helping 
families with problems, helping youths who find trouble in the 
courts, working in schools and community so that the community 
of the church is unmistakably the communities of service. Thus 
as child or adult are drawn into the community they are never 
taken out of the world, but find that the attention of all is focused 
back in the world in service of those who share common needs and 
problems. Thus a teen-age boy joining the church gave his reason 
for joining saying, “Church is the only place I ever knew people 
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who help you and don’t take advantage of you. I know I can count 
on church and I want to be part of it.” 

As I indicated earlier the two basic forms of equipment for 
the saints which provide the means of service are the training in 
the habits of the Christian life and in the knowledge and under- 
standng of God’s word and action as we know it in the Bible. 
This equipment is essential but must never take the place of an 
ongoing community of service which seeks to enable all its members 
to witness to Christ in the world. 


CONCLUSION 


THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY is a gift of God which many do not 
have the opportunity to enjoy. It is a wonderful thing for children 
to find themselves in a family which knows its nature as belonging 
to Jesus Christ. But it is impossible for the church to assume that a 
stable family is necessary to salvation, or to Christian education. 
For salvation is dependent only upon Jesus Christ, and it is the 
relationship of service and obedience to Christ which can redeem 
not only family relationships but all relatonships. Modern urban 
society has long since found its main cultural influence outside the 
home in TV, newspapers, supermarkets, factories, and the like. 
And the church must turn its attenton to the way the Body of 
Christ itself can provide the relationship to Christ and to our 
brothers which each of us must have as we seek his gift of “New 
Life.” The “new community” of Christ is also a gift from God, 
and it is made even more wonderful because this gift can be 
offered to those of our own day who may never know the stable 
home situation, which is fast becoming a “nostalgic dream.” 





BIBLIOGRAPHY NOW ON SALE 
The Bibliography for Ministers which was originally published as a 
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Copies are available from the Union Theological Seminary Book Service, 
3041 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. at $1.00 for cash sale and $1.25 
charge, and in Canada from the S.C.M. Book Room, 23 St. Thomas 
Street, Toronto 5, Ontario. 
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Theology and Music 


John Reed Crawford 


ALMOST EVERYONE HAS SOME UNDERSTANDING of music and some 
knowledge of religion or theology. In fact, when you juxtapose 
an idea like theology with an idea like music, you are erecting an 
enormous question mark, to which there are as many answers as 
people. In our time, especially, church music has been widely dis- 
cussed by Christian theologians whose level of general musical 
instruction has been rapidly raised during the past two generations. 
There have always been critics who have railed against church- 
men who tolerated low quality of music in their worship—John 
Wesley, Pope Pius IX, Samuel Sebastian Wesley, and many writers 
before the Reformation when music was still considered. a proper 
category for theologians—in all these people we find efforts to 
improve the quality of church music. 

We admit that the church is entitled to criticize its musicians, 
and church music should be subject to a kind of criticism from 
which music outside the church is regularly exempt. While church 
music must meet the ordinary requirements of music in general, 
it must also be judged under the criterion of the discipline of wor- 
ship since it is always used in a context in which its performers 
are not exclusively, concerned with the music in itself. Thus we 
assume that a counterpoint of criticism can be worked out in the 
relation of theology and music. Our assumption rests in the doc- 
trine of the church as presented by St. Paul in his Epistles. In these 
Epistles we discover that the gift of God to the church is a oneness 
in the body of Christ, and therefore the believers are expected to 
exhibit in all forms of behavior the humiliation and resurrection 
—_—_— ARE Lh 
John Reed Crawford, who received his B.D. from Vanderbilt Di- 

vinity School, is now in his second year at Union as a candi- 

date for the S.M.M. degree. This article is a reprint of a Chapel 

Address delivered at Union on March 28, 1960. 
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of Christ. This doctrine of the Church is aptly explained by Profes- 
sor T. F. Torrance: “Surely the essential form of the visible church 
wherein she images her Lord is to be found in.her humble service 
in which the great reconciliation already wrought-out .in the 
Body of Christ is lived out among men, and the church in life and 
action becomes ... sacramentally correlative to the life and passion 
of Jesus Christ.”! This is the difference between music in general 
and church music: church music must be correlative to the life and 
passion of Jesus Christ. It must reflect in its forms the suffering 
of humanity that yearns for reconciliation with its ground of 
being but whose understanding of this gift is always limited and 
partial. 


I 


ONE REASON MANY OF Us do not affirm the relations between 
music and theology in the church is our failure to understand 
the different kinds of music. First, there is music-by-itself or music 
without words. Music by itself transcends words and points to 
higher configurations of meaning. Music of this type can be a 
gesture of thought, an emotional feeling, an awareness, or a con- 
viction. Music by itself is the most abstract of all the arts because 
its materials are nothing more tangible than audible frequencies 
of pitch and rhythmic patterns of sound and melody. And because 
of its extreme abstraction it requires a greater concentration than 
any of the arts. In one organ composition by Olivier Messiaen 
entitled Dieu Parmi Nous there are three main themes. The 
first theme is rhythmic and suggests the descent of light into the 
midst of darkness in the form of a fall from treble to bass, thereby 
depicting the fall of the second person of the Trinity into human 
form. The second theme is melodic and harmonic and expresses 
the love for Jesus Christ of the communicant and the entire 
Church. The third theme is melodic and serves as a Magnificat and 
joyous praise of God. These themes illustrate music without words. 

Another kind of music is music-plus-words or music with texts. 
Here we are on a more common ground since this is our most 
familiar religious music: hymns, anthems, spirituals, and oratorios 
like Handel’s Messiah. The music in the Messiah transfigures the 
words, and in some sections the words and music produce religious 
symbols of pure abstraction. For example, the phrase, “For the 


1. Quoted in Daniel Jenkins, The Strangeness of the Church (Garden City: 


Doubleday, 1955), p. 74. This statement originally appeared in the Scottish 
Journal of Theology (1949). 
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Lord God Omnipotent reigneth,” is set in a symmetrical design 
that rises from the central note of the key up to the Amen chord 
(the subdominant) and back down again. The subdominant note 
is stated as a melodic octave that encircles the central note. This 
design suggests both the circle and the cross, and seems to be a 
musical symbol for the Alpha and Omega. In other religious music, 
as in the music of Bach, the contrasts between upward and down- 
ward melodies that eventually meet suggest the meeting of human 
aspiration and divine grace. 

Then there is another kind of music with which we are bom- 
barded in our century: imitation music. All of the commercial and 
most of the film scores are imitation music. Our great array of 
commercial sacred solos are imitation music: songs like “I Believe,” 
and the rock and roll version of “When the Saints Go Marching 
In.” If William James were living today, he would no doubt be 
moved to reiterate his statement that music is “a mere incidental 
peculiarity of the nervous system, with no teleolegical signficance.”* 
You can sense imitation music the way that you sense flattery: 
it makes you sick to your stomach. Most of this music is a tawdry 
appeal for mass acceptance, produced from monetary motivations. 

Imitation music differs from the valid musical forms of jazz 
that have had their origins in West Africa and the authentic folk 
tunes of the Negro race. At least you discover in much of the jazz 
the distinct struggles and yearnings for ultimate reality that are 
not present in imitation music. Most of the jazz music, however, 
lacks the vertical perspective of divinity, but it does give a clear 
picture of the horizontal perspective. For this reason most of the 
jazz music could not be used to advantage for hymns. A hymn must 
always include the dimension of depth in its praise of God or it 
cannot be called a hymn. We discover in imitation music no struggle 
whatever on the part of man, no effort to express reality, but 
simply an overly optimistic view of himself that leaves him like a wet 
leaf on a dry rock. The valid forms of folk music are constantly 
seeking to express reality in a growing edge of rhythm and melody 
which reflect in many cases spontaneous creations of the human 
spirit. Theodore Bikel, Josh White, and Odetta have improvised 
verses and guitar rhythms for more than an hour, uninterrupted. 
This kind of improvisation produces a song in the folk vein which 
has the content of genuine rather than tailored poetry, a song 
passed from mouth to ear through non-mechanical channels. Some 
of these expressions of human aspiration may one day be tran- 


2. William James, Principles of Psychology (New York: H. Holt, 1890), Vol. Il, 
p- 419. 
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scribed and used as settings for hymns if they include the dimen- 
sion of depth in their praise of God. 


II 


TODAY THERE IS ONLY a small amount of universally significant 
music being produced—and most of it outside the context of the 
church. One reason for this is that all significant music reflects the 
deepest concerns of a culture; and most of our concerns in our 
church, as well as those of our culture in general, are superficial. As 
a result, much of the current music represents nothing more than 
nerotic yearnings for false security and a cheap appeal to com- 
mercial markets. 

At the time the Messiah was written in Europe everyone had 
an understanding of music as an international language of order- 
liness and melody. But now the recent developments of modernism 
have made it more difficult to say what is music and what is not 
music. Stravinsky, for instance, says that dissonance has been con- 
sidered a sin but is actually transition in modes of expression.* 
Whatever we may think of development in music, the difference 
between music and speech is noticed much less, and we believe 
that the texts for great church music are the prose of the psalms and 
prayers and chants. The Bible contains some of the most beau- 
tiful music in the world, but no choral splendor or organ regis- 
tration can rescue a service where the readings of the Bible 
are perfunctory. If the words say, ““Take not thy Holy Spirit from 
us,” we will not be inspired if the music says “Lady, play your 
mandolin.” If the prayers are rattled off like a Gilbert and Sullivan 
opera, every child in the congregation has a right to laugh. 

The minister and the musician ought to look at each other 
with compassion, for both live in that twilight zone between 
ambiguity and reality—always on the edge of eternity. Superficial 
theology and music will remain with us so long as the theologian 
and musician refuse to communicate with each other. Particularly 
in our worship services we can become mediums of revelation so 
that the words and music lift one’s heart and mind to God where 
the Good News of His Love is found. Whether these words are 
spoken or sung, whichever best accomplishes this purpose will be 
the best church music as well as the best kind of theology. 


3. Igor Stravinsky, Poetics of Music (New York: Vintage Books, 1959), pp. 35ff. 
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By LINDSAY DEWAR 
Fellow, King’s College, London 
An Inquiry into the Historical, Theological, and Psychological Aspects 
of the Christian Doctrine of the Holy Spirit. “New, provocative, and 
immensely significant . . . breaks genuinely fresh ground.”—HENRY 
PitNEY VAN Dusen. $4.50 
SOUL AND PSYCHE 
An Inquiry into the Relationship of Psychotherapy and Religion 
By VICTOR WHITE 
“One of the most unique and significant studies in the relationship 


between psychiatry and religion.”—Simon Donicer, Editor, Pastoral 
Psychology. $5.00 


SIX SECULAR PHILOSOPHERS 
By LEWIS WHITE BECK 
Chairman, Department of Philosophy, University of Rochester 
Religious themes in the thought of Spinoza, Hume, Kant, Nietzsche, 
William James, Santayana. “A fine introduction to some of the most 
important philosophic questions.”—WALTER KAUFMANN, Princeton 
University. $2.75 
AN IMMANUEL KANT READER 
Edited and translated, with commentary 
By RAYMOND B. BLAKNEY 
President, Pierce College, Athens, Greece 
A new translation of key selections. “A splendid aid to teaching 
modern intellectual history.” —Jacqurs BArzuN, Columbia University. 
$5.00 
At your bookseller 
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A STATESMAN’S FAITH 


The Spiritual Legacy of John Fos- 
ter Dulles, edited by Henry P. VAN 
Dusen. Philadelphia, Westminster 
Press, 1960. xxii, 232 pp., $3.95. 


Not many famous statesmen leave 
behind them a collection of papers 
which are appropriately published as 
their “spiritual legacy.” That John 
Foster Dulles did is one characteristic 
of this strange and remarkable man. 

Many of us who often criticized his 
political policies readily acknowledge 
that the tributes to him at his death 
were far more than conventional eulo- 
gies of a public personality. Partly 
they were due to his stubborn battle 
with illness while carrying the bur- 
dens of public office. Partly perhaps 
they arose from the puzzled admi- 
ration of an other-directed society for 
one of the few inner-directed men 
still prominent in public life. In an 
age when we know most political 
leaders through the “images con- 
trived by publicists, Dulles had an 
unusual quality of determination, in- 
tegrity, and unconcern for popularity. 

This volume of twenty-two essays 


. and addresses is framed by two 


speeches given in the First Presbyter- 
ian Church of Watertown, New York 
— the church of Dulles’ boyhood. 
where his father was pastor until be- 





Book Reviens 


coming a professor at Auburn Semi- 
nary. Between these chapters are uni- 
versity addresses, articles from period- 
icals, writings and speeches for public 
and ecclesiastical occasions, selections 
from books and pamphlets. 

Dulles acknowledges that for some 
thirty years he thought the church 
had little to say about problems of 
war and peace. The turning point in 
his convictions came with the Oxford 
Conference of 1937. After that he 
took leadership in the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, then gave expression 
to his moral and religious impulses in 
the forming of the United Nations, 
the negotiation of the Japanese Peace 
Treaty, and his service as Secretary 
of State. This book like his career, 
shows plainly that Christian faith was 
a real impetus in these activities, not 
the window dressing that is so fre- 
quent in contemporary politics. 

The form and content of this faith 
offer some of the serious problems in 
Dulles’ career, For example, when he 
held that “just and durable peace” 
depend upon belief in God and in 
moral law, he was not offering up a 
platitude to impress the public. He 
really believed it. And it was the 
irony of his career that its climax 
came in conflict with a power offi- 
cially committed to atheism. The logic 
of Dulles’ convictions required him 
to negotiate even while believing that 





a real peace was impossible. Thus his 
theology became an impediment to 
his diplomatic role. 

A more Augustinian theology 
would have suggested a different 
thesis: that truly just and durable 
peace is always beyond the attainment 
of the earthly city, but that the busi- 
ness of political leaders is to work 
for the best provisional peace and 
justice that the times allow. The 
result might have been an equal 
Christian fervor with less of an at- 
tempt to make negotiation the oc- 
casion for moral crusades. 

Another theological concern was 
Dulles’ repeated insistence that the 
ethic of Jesus is practical. To em- 
phasize the unattainability of this 
ethic is to risk the cynicism and moral 
lassitude so characteristic of our time. 
But to assert its practicability is to 
risk scaling down its exalted demands 
and assuming that we have reached 
them. Thus Dulles constantly per- 
plexed his critics by talking of Chris- 
tian ethics, yet coining such phrases 
as “massive retaliation” for foreign 
policy. His difficulty runs deep in 
American culture. Harry Truman, far 
more innocent of theology than 
Dulles, said he never lost any sleep 
over the decision to bomb Hiroshima, 
yet claimed to base foreign policy on 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

For centuries Christians have puzzled 
over the relation of Christ to politics. 
Dulles rejected the seductive answer 
that entirely separates the two. His 
own answer, though surely not ade- 
quate, must enter into continuing 
conversation among Christians who 
reconsider the problem in the per- 
plexities of our time. 

The editing of these papers has 
been done with characteristic skill 
by President Van Dusen, who thus 
honors a long-time friend and a for- 
mer director of Union Theological 
Seminary. 


Rocer L. SHINN 


FACING CONTEMPORARY 
COMMUNISM 


Christianity and Communism To- 
day, BY JOHN C. BENNETT. New York, 
Association Press, 1960. 188 pp., 
$3.50. 


Since 1948 John Bennett’s short 
book, Christianity and Communism, 
has led a great many people to think 
more clearly. It helped the American 
church break out of a seeming dilem- 
ma_ between fanatical anti-Communism 
and soft-headed fellow-traveling. Dr. 
Bennett’s answer was neither of these, 
nor was it a muddled compromise be- 
tween the two. Rather it called, on the 
one hand, for recognition of the 
vicious elements in Communism, and 
for resistance to Communist expan- 
sion. It asked, on the other hand, for 
realization that failures of Christian 
and of democratic societies had given 
Communism many of its opportunities. 

All this was stated so lucidly that 
it could hardly be misunderstood. 
Some did misunderstand it, with at- 
tacks so absurd that one must wonder 
whether they did not deliberately mis- 
read. But despite a few months of 
noisy controversies, thousands of 
readers found the book solid and help- 
ful. 

Now, twelve years later, Dr. Ben- 
nett has prepared a major revision of 
that beok. He retracts nothing and 
maintains basically the same approach. 
The main changes are additions 
brought about by changing history. A 
new introduction describes the major 
changes. Three new chapters show 
what these mean in the internal his- 
tory of the Soviet Union and in inter- 
national relations. 

Communism, says Dr. Bennett, is 
an historical movement that changes. 
But its old dogmas persist and still 
influence the world. A reading of this 
book is a healthy antidote to the com- 
mon reactions which lift our spirits 
whenever Khruschchev smiles and de- 
press us when he scowls. The evi- 
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dence of change over twelve years is 
impressive. Almost no one in 1948 
expected so much modification of So- 
viet policies as time has brought. To 
take just one example, we have found 
that Communism is not monolithic, 
but has taken up different policies in 
the Soviet Union, China, and Yugo- 
slavia. 

Most of the changes Dr. Bennett 
finds favorable. He shows how 
Khrushchev has brought about a con- 
siderable loosening of the Stalinist 
tyranny, how the Russian interest in 
consumer goods modifies some classic 
Marxist dogmas, how the Soviet gov- 
ernment recognizes the disasters in a 
nuclear war. On the other hand he 
recognizes the increasing danger from 
Communist China. 

Events move swiftly these days. 
Since this book was written we have 
seen the U-2 incident, a series of angry 
speeches from Moscow, the dangerous 
Soviet penetration of Central Africa, 
and Khrushchev’s crafty trip to the 
United Nations. Yet these dramatic 
and portentous events actually under- 
score Dean Bennet’s solid evidence 
that Khrushchev’s regime is different 
from Stalin’s. 

The conclusion to these evidences 
and arguments is certainly not the 
cheerful complacency of some recent 
campaign oratory. It is instead a call 
to meet a challenge which cannot be 
refuted by armaments, necessary 
though these are in certain respects. 
The effective answer to Communism, 
Dr. Bennett shows, is a re-examination 
of our own values, a re-direction of 
many of our efforts, and more im- 
aginative foreign policy regarding 
both the Communist world and the 
new nations of Asia and Africa. 

Rocer L. SHINN 
- , = ;* } wet: 
The Social Sources of Church Unity, 

BY RosBERT LEE. New York, Abing- 

don Press, 1960. 238 pp., $4.50. 


Dr. Lee has given us a truly orig- 
inal contribution to the discussion of 
the ecumenical movement. Although 


the literature of the subject is be- 
coming vast, little has been written 
from his particular angle. His book 
is especially to be commended to 
ivory-towered students who think of 
denominational divisions only in theo- 
logical terms. 

It is more than thirty years since 
H. Richard Niebuhr wrote The So- 
cial Sources of Denominationalism, 
a trail-blazer in analyzing the influ- 
ence of centrifugal forces in American 
society on disunity in our religious 
life. His general thesis, as is now well 
known, is that denominationalism 
does not represent doctrinal differ- 
ences as much as the accommodation 
of Christianity to the divisions of 
men into national, racial and econ- 
omic groups. Dr. Lee’s treatment is 
the Niebuhrian thesis in reverse. He 
shows how social factors are now 
accelerating a movement in the direc- 
tion of unity in the Churches. 

Dr. Lee discerns an emerging cul- 
tural unity in America and an “ero- 
sion” of former social cleavages. This 
development is pictured as giving a 
strong impulse to Christian unity. As 
social pressures were once against 
unity so today they are favorable to 
it. As ethnic, economic, racial and 
sectional differences become less pro- 
nounced in our society there is a 
corresponding reduction in religious 
divisions. Dr. Lee never carries this 
viewpoint to the extreme of regarding 
it as the whole explanation of the 
movement for Christian unity. He is 
too well-balanced for that. But he 
urges the importance of recognizing 
that there is a nexus between a rising 
cultural unity and our increasing 
unity among the Churches. 

Part I is an admirable interpret- 
ative summary of the sociological 
evidence for the emerging cultural 
unity in spite of all the pluralistic 
aspects of our history. Part II analyses 
the bearing of this on church unity. 
Part III is an evaluation of the 
present situation in the light of factors 
that appear, superficially, to work 


against the main thesis. 
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Church unity, as Dr. Lee uses the 
term, is conceived in broad enough 
terms to include not only the union 
of denominations but also organized 
cooperation in Council of Churches, 
community churches, and the com- 
munity process. In all of these cases of 
drawing close together he traces what 
has happened and identifies the social 
pressures that have reinforced the 
trend. The whole development as he 
pictures it moves in the direction of 
removing social boundaries which 
once kept Christian groups isolated 
from each other. Along with this 
goes an “erosion of Protestant partic- 
ularity.” There is increasingly a “com- 
mon core Protestantism” marked by 
no doctrinal differences that are ser- 
ious enough to mean much to laymen 
by an interchangeable ministry and 
membership, and by common ethos. 

One of the most intriguing sections 
of Dr. Lee’s treatment is his analysis 
of the groups which are most clearly 
out of step with the movement to- 
ward unity, such as the Southern 
Baptists, the flourishing new sects, and 
the fundamentalists. He uses the 
Southern Baptist Convention as an 
especially interesting case study. His 
rather surprising conclusion is that 
these groups, while they may appear 
to contradict his thesis, really support 
it. He points out for example, that as 
the Church of God (Anderson, In- 
diana) has become less separated so- 
cially, economically and culturally, it 
has become more cooperative reli- 
giously. 

As Richard Niebuhr showed that 
you cannot understand denomination- 
alism solely on doctrinal grounds, so 
Robert Lee now shows that you can- 
not understand the ecumenical move- 
ment solely on doctrinal grounds. 
That social factors have been an im- 
portant part of the explanation in 
both cases is the central thrust of this 
arresting study. 

The more one reflects on Dr. Lee’s 
thesis and the supporting evidence 
the more do disturbing questions 
arise. They lie beyond the immediate 
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purpose of his book but they urgently 
claim attention. Among these ques. 
tions, I suggest, are the following 
three: 

1. Is his thesis valid when we con- 
sider not Protestantism alone but its 
relation to Roman Catholicism and 
Eastern Orthodoxy? In the case of 
these other great branches of Chris- 
tianity, which are still sharply sep- 
arated from Protestantism, are Amer- 
ican social forces having the same 
effect of eroding “confessional partic- 
ularities’”’? 

2. What kind of unity is it which 
is emerging under the social pressures 
that Dr. Lee describes? Is it a unity 
that arises from the nature of the 
Christian Gospel? Or is it a unity of 
a vague religiousness which reflects 
little more than a conformity with 
the “American way of life’? If it is 
the latter, devoid of positive Biblical 
and Christian content, does it not de- 
mand a more critical evaluation than 
Dr. Lee has given it? 

3. Does the thesis that the growth 
in church unity is a reflection of a 
general cultural unity hold good when 
we think not of the American picture 
alone but of the ecumenical move- 
ment as a whole? From a world-wide 
viewpoint would it not be truer to 
say that the drawing together of the 
Churches has been a reaction against 
social and cultural forces—in the name 
of a deeper Reality—more than an 
expression of them? How otherwise 
are we to account for the fact that 
the emergence of the ecumenical 
movement and the World Council 
of Churches has taken place during 
the same period when the world was 
falling apart politically—a period of 
two world wars and a still-continuing 
“cold-war”’? 


SAMUEL McCrea CAVERT 
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NEW WINESKINS 


God’s Colony in Man’s World, »\ 
GeorcE W. WeEssER. Nashville, 
Tenn., Abingdon Press, 1960. 155 
pp-, $2.75. ‘ 


In his book, God’s Colony in Man’s 
World Bill Webber brings a concise 
and penetrating analysis of the Na- 
ture and Mission of the Church. 
Against the backdrop of his experi- 
ence in the East Harlem Protestant 
Parish he has been able out of actual 
experience to point to the areas of 
life of the church where the relevant 
battles are being fought. His use of the 
concept of the Colony of Heaven I 
found to be particularly meaningful 
in the inner-city situation, although 
as he points out, this pertains to the 
life of the church on any frontier. 

When many of us first became en- 
gaged in an attempt to renew the life 
of the church in the inner-city areas 
across the country, we naively thought 
that the church had merely by-passed 
these low-income areas. As Bill so 
cogently points out, we know now 
that we are not only confronted in 
the inner city with an alien and hos- 
tile culture which has lost any sense 
of transcendance, but we are also 
saddled with forms and structures of 
the church which no longer appear 
relevant and meaningful to the pres- 
ent cultural configuration. Truly the 
new wine may well require new wine- 
skins. 

This book should be most helpful 
to pastors struggling in inner-city 
churches. It should give them a sense 
of direction and a feeling that others 
too are grappling with the same prob- 
lems. They may be able to sec that 
the Gospel is taking root in the lives 
of people even though it is difficult to 
perceive in terms of institutional 
growth. 

The book should be helpful to 
suburban pastors in focusing their 
attention on the church’s mission, 
which often becomes exceedingly 


difficult in the midst of vast institu- 
tional successes. 

At the same time this book may 
very well help to heal the cleavage 
between inner-city and suburban 
pastors in that they can see morc 
clearly here their common task, even 
though undertaken in a different cul- 
tural milieu. 

This book will be a marvelous help 
to churches across the country in 
preparing their congregations for the 
Home Mission Study Theme for 1960- 
61, “Heritage and Horizons in Home 
Missions.” 

Don BENEDICT 


The Prophets of Israel, BY C. Ross 
Mittey. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1959. 143 pp., $3.75. 

Forerunners of Jesus, BY LERoy 
WATERMAN. New York, Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1959. 156 pp. 


Alike in their general approach to 
the Bible, these two books affirm an 
evolutionary scheme of religious de- 
velopment, from lower to higher “con- 
cepts of God.” 

The Prophets of Israel is written 
by the senior minister of the First 
Congregational Church in West Haven, 
Connecticut. It depicts the eighth and 
seventh century prophets as marking 
one great step in the development of 
Israel’s faith; it is they who “strug- 
gle to reclaim Yahweh-worship and 
to purify it of foreign elements” (p. 
77.) The process continues through 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, with their em- 
phasis on individual morality and 
responsibility. It reaches its peak in 
the proclamation of “absolute mono- 
theism” by Deutero-Isaiah. 

Leroy Waterman, Professor Emeritus 
of Near Eastern Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, begins with “three 
basic ideas” of II Isaiah: ethical mono- 
theism; Israel as God’s servant to the 
world; “the salvation of mankind in 
a kingdom of God on earth.” All three 
find their way into the New Testa- 
ment where one meets the second in- 
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dispensable forerunner of Jesus: John 
the Baptist. That the Baptist had a 
“close contact” with the Qumran sect 
is clear from the content of his mes- 
sage and the manner of his life. He 
made available to Jesus the “highest 
religious teaching in Israel’s past.” 
Building on II Isaiah and John, Jesus 
articulated the loftiest faith known to 
mankind. 

The basic question to ask of both 
books lies not in specific matters but 
in their central, presupposition of 
progressive revelation. The validity of 
this particular approach to the Bible 
has been strongly challenged in recent 
decades (cf., e.g., G. E. Wright, The 
Old Testament against its ‘Environ- 
ment.) 

PHYLLIS TRIBLE 


CATECHISMS HAVE 
EXISTENTIAL FLAVOR 
The School of Faith, The Cate- 
chisms of the Reformed Church, 

By T. F. Torrance. Harper and 

Brothers, New York, 1959. cxxvi and 

298 pp., $6.00. 

This book is a freshly translated 
collection of all the catechisms offi- 
cially used by the Church of Scotland 
since the Reformation. Its value, 
however, is by no means limited to 
those who swim within the particular 
Protestant stream known as the Re- 
formed tradition. The advantages of 
the book to all varieties of Protest- 
ants are three: 

1. It brings together in one acces- 
sible place the most important 16th 
and 17th century catechisms from both 
Europe and Scotland, and presents 
them in a translation refreshingly free 
from the English archaisms of more 
ancient editions. The result is that 
the catechisms appear as living docu- 
ments, rather than as museum pieces. 
This is particularly true of Calvin’s 
Geneva Catechism (1541) and _ the 
Heidelberg Catechism (1563), the lat- 
ter being a document that is enjoying 
a deserved renaissance in contempor- 
ary doctrinal discussion. 
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2. The book has a full topical in- 
dex, so that one can draw together in 
a few moments the treatment of all 
the catechisms on any given subject. 

3. The book has a remarkable 115 
page introduction by the editor and 
translator, Professor Thomas F. Tor- 
rance, of New College, Edinburgh, 
that not only gives a critical treat- 
ment of the various catechisms in 
their strengths and weaknesses, but 
also contains a penetrating essay on 
the nature of theological thinking. 
That many American readers will be 
jolted by Professor ‘Torrance’s ap- 
proach makes it all the more import- 
ant that they expose themselves to 
what he has to say. (On the dust 
jacket of the American edition I find 
myself quoted as saying that this in- 
troduction alone is worth the price 
of the book. I mean no disrespect to 
Professor Torrance when I say that 
my comment was based on the British 
edition which sells for the equivalent 
of $2.59 in American currency. It is 
discouraging to discover that the 
American edition of The School of 
Faith retails for more than twice the 
price of its British counterpart.) 

A study of these catechisms is a 
salutary experience in an age that has 
turned its theological back on _ the 
catechetical process. The dominant 
impressions one has on a re-reading 
of them are these: 

First, almost all of the catechisms 
have a strongly existential (not exist- 
entialist) flavor. That is to say, they 
are not simply concerned to commu- 
nicate doctrinal information, but to 
indicate how the particular doctrine 
under discussion makes a difference in 
the life of the believer. In the Heidel- 
berg Catechism, for example, the 
catechumen is not only asked to state 
the meaning of the various articles of 
the Apostles’ Creed; he must also make 
clear that he knows what their “ben- 
efits” are, i.e. what difference the 
given doctrinal statements make in 
his own life. This is a helpful way 
of dispelling the notion that Protest- 
ant orthodoxy is inevitably “arid,” 
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“sterile,” or “irrelevant.” It certainly 
is not so in principle, and the way it 
gradually became so in fact is one of 
the things most illumined by Profes- 
sor Torrance’s comparisons between 
the 16th century Reformation cate- 
chisms and the Westminster catechisms 
of a century later. Another example 
of the concern to relate doctrine to 
life can be observed in the high de- 
gree of attention that the various 
catechisms give to prayer, the meaning 
of the ten commandments, and the 
actual specifics of Christian living. 
Second, a reading of these cate- 
chisms makes clear how close the Re- 
formers felt themselves to be to all 
that was authentic in the pre-Reform- 
ation past. No one who reads these 
catechisms with any care can continue 
to accuse the Reformers of intro- 
ducing new and strange doctrines into 
the corporate life of Christendom. 
This is the catholic faith reformed, 
“the faith once delivered to the 
saints,” and not a new or irrespon- 


LANGUAGE AND 
RELIGIOUS 
LANGUAGE 


By Jures Laurence 
MoreEAu. From its 
earliest days, the 
Church has had to 
struggle to find the right 
language for its mes- 
sage. Dr. Moreau.draws 
upon the insights of 
modern linguistic ~-sci- 
ence and philosophy to 
penetrate and clarify 
the Biblical structure 
of meaning. An im- 
portant study for all 
denominations. 


$4.50 
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sible man-made version of the gospel. 
This point is of increasing importance 
in Protestant (and Catholic) reapprais- 
als of the Reformation. The cate- 
chisms represent a responsible en- 
deavor on the part of the ecclesia 
reformata sed semper reformanda. 
Third, one is reminded by these 
catechisms of the fact that faith has 
a content. This is an increasingly un- 
popular thing to assert in a day when 
existentialist (not existential) thought 
is sweeping the Protestant theological 
scene. The catechisms make plain, as 
has been noted, that the faith must 
be related to the individual where he 
is, but they make no less plain that 
the faith is more than a subjective 
way of feeling and thinking, and that 
it deals with a series of objective 
happenings in relationship to which 
the believer must be brought. Chris- 
tianity is not just a way of looking 
at things; it is a response to certain 
deeds that God has done, deeds that 
can be described. Only the one who 


THE 

CHRISTIAN AS 
COMMUNICATOR 
By Harry A. De 
Wire. Because the 
Gospel instructs man 
to communicate its 
truth, every believer has 
the responsibility of 
witnessing for the 
Church. This important 
study shows how the 
Christian message can 
be transmitted from 
one person to another 
without reticence or 
feelings of inade- 
quacy. $4.50 
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has responded to these deeds has a 
proper “way of looking at things.” I 
think the recovery of this fact is a 


very important ingredient for the 
current theological scene. We do not 
need to fear that the emphasis on 
faith as having a content will lead to 
a 20th century Protestant scholastic- 
ism, for we can be sure that it will 
be balanced by the experiential notc 
that has been the hallmark of so 
much recent Protestant thinking. But 
those who stress the experiential note 
need continually to be asked, “ex- 
perience of what?” or, more properly, 
“experience of whom?” and the kind 
of statements gathered together in 
The School of Faith provide some of 
the materials out of which a twentieth 
century answer to those questions can 
be forged. 

Ropert McAFEE BRowN 


THE CONFESSIONAL TASK 
AHEAD 


The Westminster Confession for 
Today, BY GrorcE S. HENpRY. Rich- 
mond, Virginia, John Knox Press, 
1960. 253 pp., $2.00. 


Every Presbyterian minister, every 
seminary student anticipating Pres- 
byterian ordination, probably every 
ruling elder in a Presbyterian church 
ought to read Dr. Hendry’s interpre- 
tation of the Westminister Confession. 
Dr. Hendry writes with a real clarity, 
a welcome dispassion, and even a 
brightness (insofar as his solemn sub- 
ject permits). 

But Dr. Hendry’s commentary be- 
comes an important book because it 
illuminates—tactfully and compassion- 
ately, to be sure, but unmistakably— 
the deep problem of integrity facing 
men ordained to the Presbyterian 
ministry in this age. When a man is 
asked by an ordaining minister—“Do 
you sincerely receive and adopt the 
Confession of Faith as containing the 
system of doctrine taught in the Holy 
Scriptures?”—when a man is asked 
that question, the words italicized 
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here, “sincerely” and that pathetic 
little article, actually confront him 
with a problem of integrity to which 
too few face up, whether “liberal” or 
“conservative,” “neo-orthodox” or 
“fundamentalist.” Men of the stature 
of Eugene Carson Blake, Edward A. 
Downey, Robert McAfee Brown, and 
George S. Hendry are helping Pres- 
byterians face the issue, which as a 
denominational responsibility is sec- 
ond in importance only to reunion: 
the validity of the Westminister Con- 
fession in this day. Too often, serious 
self-deception or a wink before the 
ordination are the way around the 
matter. The Presbyterian Church can- 
not healthfully continue to evade a 
decision about its confession of 1648. 

Dr. Hendry writes that “the chief 
fault of the Confession, if it is a fault, 
is simply that it is old.” Here our 
author seems to have made one of his 
few mistakes in the posing of a prob- 
lem. For the issue is not the age of 
the Confession. The issue is the accept- 
ability of the interpretation of the 
Bible which the Confession maintains. 
Can Presbyterians really claim for the 
Westminster Confession of Faith that 
it contains “the system of doctrine 
taught in the Holy Scriptures?” Does 
the totality of the Confession really 
keep alive its own first principle— 
that “the infallible rule of interpreta- 
tion of Scripture is the Scripture it- 
self” (chapter I, section 9)? Dr. Hendry 
remarks that “immunity from criticism 
is the last thing its authors would 
claim for the Confession.” Granted, 
but is such criticism to be effectual or 
ineffectual? This issue is beginning to 
be faced by the Presbyterian church. 

Dr. Hendry, who clearly cherishes 
the Westminster Confession, is able to 
criticize it without either violence. or 
hesitation. In pointing out that the 
17th century document is more con- 
stitutional than confessional he pro- 
vides us with a significant insight. He 
is very conscious of 17th century le- 
galism and rationalism and solemnity 
—all of which led to inevitable dis- 
tortions (even as this century per- 
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In his comments on the Confession’s 
chapter, “Of God and of the Holy 
Trinity,” Hendry asserts that “it ends 
in describing another God, who is 
unrevealed, and who lacks the attri- 
butes of the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” Calvinist Hendry, 
reminding one of Karl Barth, criti- 
cizes 17th century Calvinism in its 
Westminster form for failing “to con- 
centrate attention on the authentic 
image of Himself which God has given 
us in Jesus Christ.” 

The Westminster Confession For 
Today is marked by the most respon- 
sible sort of exegesis. Clearly, the 
Bible, and not Calvin, the Confession, 
nor Karl Barth is Dr. Hendry’s ulti- 
mate authority. (Of how many Re- 
formed theologians can this be said)? 
He recognizes that the New Testament 
supports both a universalistic and an 
anti-universalistic position. He notices 
that our hallowed word, sacrament, is 
not a Biblical word. He sees that both 
“resurrection of the body” and “im- 
mortality” can be Biblically based. He 
reminds us that whereas the doctrine 
of election in the Confession “breathes 
an air of dread and doom,” it 
breathes “an air of exultant joy” in 
its two primary New Testament pas- 
sages, Ephesians 1:3-14 and Romans 
8:29-30. 

Dr. Hendry while holding to an 
articulate Calvinistic understanding of 
God’s grace and man’s responsibility 
nevertheless resists Calvinistic capri- 
ciousness: 

The grace of God is not (as it has 

sometimes been represented) a kind 

of capricious freedom in which he 
condescends to man at unpredict- 
able moments; it is a freedom in 
which he binds himself to man in 

a structured relationship within 

which he is really accessible to man: 

“I... will be your God, and ye shall 

be my people” (Lev. 26:12). By his 

grace the people of his covenant 
can not only seek him but have 
him. 


Dr. Hendry also admits that the 
17th century statements of predestina- 
tion are not so distant from scientific 
determinism as much theological wish- 
ful thinking has attempted to main- 
tain. 

Many who hold either a more “lib- 
eral” or a more “kenotic” Christology 
will disagree with Professor Hendry 
on this important matter, but cer- 
tainly his defense of a “high” Chris- 
tology is well made: 


If it be said that this conception 
[i.e., the conception of God as man) 
reduces the humanity of Christ to 
the level of a dramatic role which 
he chose to play, it is surely suffi- 
cient in reply to point to the real- 
ism with which he played it, right 
to the bitter end. 


To ask questions of Dr. Hendry, one 
must, of course, ask questions of 
Calvinism itself. And the questions 
come from many directions: Can 
modern Calvinism substantiate its 
claim (and hope) for a unique herme- 
neutics for the Bible? Some would ask 
our author: Can purity of doctrine 
(which Calvinism may deny but con- 
stantly implies) be any more confid- 
ently claimed than purity of moral 
life? And the question of church over 
Bible, or Bible over church will not 
cease to be a question; here Dr. Hen- 
dry has been helpful and explicit, 
however. He points out that Calvin- 
istic assertions of the primacy of 
Scripture do not rest on extrinsic but 
intrinsic grounds: the historical pri- 
ority of the church and its responsi- 
bility for canonization do not detract 
from Biblical authority because ex- 
trinsic grounds do not give the Bible 
its authority. The Bible is the primary 
authority to the Calvinist for finally 
non-rational or supra-rational reasons. 
Although Dr. Hendry stresses that 
Christ cannot rightly be understood 
apart from the church, nor can Chris- 
tian life be lived apart from it, yet 
the Princeton Seminary theologian 
upholds Calvinism’s principle—poten- 
tially either its most revolutionary or 
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most reactionary principle—the prin- 
ciple of the primacy of Scripture. 

Dr. Hendry, like Barth, has set him- 
self to the questions and problems 
which John Calvin set to himself. Fou 
Hendry, as for Calvin, the Bible—and 
not man or human tradition—is his 
authority. Thus Dr. Hendry’s “Cal- 
vinism” is defensible and alive. His 
book is important; his theology, crisp 
and full of insight. 

The Presbyterian Church, in this 
reviewer’s mind, must set itself, too, 
to a theological task, the task of 
writing a new confession of faith. One 
can hope that the presently designated 
committee of the General Assembly 
of the United Presbyterian Church is 
in the midst of writing a new confes- 
sion of faith, which alongside the 
Westminister Confession and several 
great Reformed confessions which 
preceded the Westminster, might pro- 
vide the confessional basis for Amer- 
ican Presbyterianism. Only by such 
action can an authentic Biblical spirit 
be preserved and freed. Time will tell. 
Certainly books like Dr. Hendry’s 
must form the groundwork of the 
confessional task ahead; for clearly he 
brings the kind of discretion and faith 
essential to that work. 

CoLEMAN B. Brown 


A NEW PLEA FOR LIBERALISM 
Ancient Judaism and the New Testa- 
ment, BY FREDERICK C. GRANT. New 
York, The MacMillan Company, 

1959. 155 pp., $3.50. 

This is not just another survey of 
Judaism. Nor is it merely a compar- 
ison of Judaism and Christianity. It 
is a passionate apologetic. It is a de- 
fense of the insights and legacies of 
Judaism against its anti-Semitic detrac- 
tors. And it is also a plea for a “new” 
liberalism, or rather, the resumption 
of liberalism where it left off before 
the onslaughts of neo-orthoroxy and 
existentialist theology made dogma 
and subjectivity more to be treasured 
than the open search for truth. 

For an understanding of Judaism 
this compact text provides a precise 
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and reliable summary, though it adds 
nothing of note to our understanding 
of Judaism ‘beyond George Foot 
Moore’s monumental work. Of special 
value is Dr. Grant's brilliant com- 
parison of apocalyptic and prophecy. 
His creative contribution is even more 
evident when he discusses Judaism's 
heritage to Christianity. The high 
point of the book, however, is hii 
rapturous, almost sublime. description 
of Jesus’ homeland in Galilee. 

But though the subject matter is 
unquestionably superb, the central 
interest of the reader is held by the 
running apologetic which pervades 
every page of the book. Dr. Grant 
introduces his volume with what 
might only be wishful thinking, but 
could turn out to be prophecy: “It 
may well be that all this will be 
viewed as a new and radical interpre- 
tation of the New Testament .. . and 
the present book a_ revolutionary 
manifesto.” Unfortunately, many mod- 
ern theologians will tend to regard 
it as ““reactionary” instead of revol- 
utionary, insofar as they continue 
dogmatically to reject liberalsm or 
even the insights which it can bring. 

Recent maneuverings by the “Nazi 
Party of America” have only served 
to climax the steady stream of post- 
war anti-Semitic propaganda which 
even the revelation of Hitler’s at- 
rocities seems to have in no way 
checked. Professor Grant’s defense of 
the devotion and integrity of Jews 
comes as a timely warning to all of 
us who, he asserts, use our exclusiv- 
istic theology as a buttress of anti: 
Semitism. For the New Testament is, 
in fact, “ a Jewish theology in tran- 
sition” (p. 11, italics mine), and it 
assumes the same underlying princi- 
ples and the same eternal foundations 
of the moral order as Judaism,’ even 
though it rejects “the legalistic, scri- 
balistic interpretation of the Law.” 
And our Lord’s life represents ‘the 
highest attainment, not of Christian, 
but of Jewish piety. We would do 
well today to drink deeply from the 
fountain whereof he drank. 
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Judaism has largely escaped doc- 
trinal warfare: it is, of all the re- 
ligions in the West, the least militant 
and the least divisive, both in relation 
to other religions and within itself. 
Dr. Grant argues that this is true 
because “Orthodoxy was, so to speak, 
a matter of practice, not of belief,” 
(p. 13). This stability of Judaism is 
largely the result of a “‘closed” view 
of revelation. But when Protestants 
endorse an “‘open” view of revelation, 
the air becomes thick with contro- 
versy and opinion, as if some meddler 
had opened a theological Pandora’s 
box. And this is where liberalism 
becomes so terribly relevant. For the 
liberal openness to truth makes it 
possible for Protestants to live with 
an open view of revelation without 
backing off into theological armed 
camps. This is the permanent con- 
tribution of liberalism which we all 
stand to lose unless we wake up. Dr. 
Grant is right; the center of early 
Christianity was worship of God and 
rejoicing in his love. This must be 
our common ground, regardless of 
our essential but secondary theologic- 
al differences—and here we also have 
a common ground with Judaism. 

My only complaint with Dr. Grant’s 
treatment of Judaism is that it is 
too sympathetic. He rhapsodizes over 
Judaism but never catalogues its weak- 
nesses, nor does he show why he per- 
sonally prefers Christianity to Judaism. 
His vehement apologetic creates a 
very “unliberal” onesidedness which 
does him a disservice. It is possible 
to state a preference without claiming 
superiority for one’s position. For in- 
stance, he concedes that Ezra’s reform 
stamped Judaism as “‘a religion of 
prescribed ordinances, rites, ceremon- 
ies, and meticulous observance,” and 
that “the old freedom was gone, for- 
ever” (pp. 125f), But he nowhere 


shows how this freedom was restored 
by Christianity, if at all, or how to 
keep this “legalism” of book religion 
out of Christianity as it becomes more 
aware of its Jewish antecedents. In 
his cry for a new emphasis on ethics 





and morality he does a profound serv- 
ice; but will this new ethic be one of 
“meticulous observance” or will it 
center upon freedom under God—this 
is the question which has presently 
paralyzed theologians, and the prob- 
lem is not to be resolved by mere 
exhortation to morality. 

In a sense, the restoration of lib- 
cralism in theology is as central a 
concern for this book as either An- 
cient Judaism or the New Testament. 
Yet “liberalism” is nowhere defined. 
His rhetorical “Where are the liberals 
of yesteryear?” suggests merely the 
resumption of the liberal task where 
it was when neo-orthodoxy brought 
it to a halt. Apparently there is no 
attempt to achieve a “new” liberal- 
ism, deepened by the insights of three 
wars and earnest thought by religious 
men who do not happen to be lib- 
erals. This is strange and strikingly 
un-liberal. For a ferment is abroad 
today, and most everyone is agreed 
that the insights of liberalism and the 
social gospel will have to be given 
fuller play but that lihers'icm alone 
should command the stage is unthink- 
able and history-negating. Again, a 
curious one-sidedness damages the itn- 
pact of Dr. Grant’s message. 

Nevertheless, Professor Grant must 
be heeded when he attacks the over- 
emphasis of doctrine in current schol- 
arship. For Christianity, like Judaism, 
is primarily concerned with life and 
living, not thought and thinking. It 
was pagan rhetoric and philosophy 
which produced the change. In this 
sense it may be true that dogmatic 
Christianity is really a camouflaged 
“Gnosticism.” 

Likewise, the author’s plea for a 
non-literalistic, non-dogmatic hermen- 
eutics is especially relevant today. 
“One thing our generation § greatly 
needs is a new school of biblical in- 
terpreters who will bring out the 
profound, unchanging, everlasting 
message of the Bible, its religious and 
ethical meaning, not the bare bones 
of literal fact” (p. 128). Needed: a 
“de-literalization” and a “de-dogma- 
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tization” of the Scriptures, and the 
Bible’s restoration to the spiritual life 
of the church. Needed also is a theo- 
centric theology and hermeneutics in 
which . Christology is important but 
secondary. 

Liberalism is indeed not dead. We 
have forgotten the seed from which 
we sprouted—ironically, some of us 
have treated liberals much like Chris- 
tians have treated Jews. It is time we 
lowered our weapons and appropri- 
ated the truth which each can give 
the other, in openness and gratitude. 

This is a book whose time has come. 
It will be interesting to see how the 
future treats it. 

WALTER WINK 


The Theology of Dietrich Bonhoef- 
fer, BY JoHN D. Gopsry. Phila- 
delphia, Westminster Press, 1960. 
299 pp., $6.00. 


Since the end of the Second World 
War one of the most significant events 
in the field of theology has been the 
increasing importance of Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer, a man who both as a 
theologian and as a courageous human 
being has been a source of inspiration 
for his fellow Christians. There are 
many areas in the life of the Church 
and in the development of theology 
where Bonhoeffer’s contribution has 
been important, and it would seem 
likely that rather than diminishing 
with time his importance will con- 
tinue to grow. The reasons for this 
are not hard to find: they are in the 
significance of his theology and in the 
character of the man himself. Theo- 
logically, Bonhoeffer has spoken very 
directly to the problems which con- 
front the Church in an age in which 
Christians are, on the one hand, frag- 
mented in their understanding of 
principles and, on the other hand, 
involved in the vital work of the ecu- 
menical movement. Bonhoeffer, more 
than twenty years ago, was concerned 
with the same problems; and it is 
fortunate that his work is now be- 
coming known in America. 
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Bonhoeffer’s contribution to theol- 
ogy comes out of the theological sit- 
uation in Germany during the 1920's 
and 1930's, a period of considerable 
confusion between the dying liberal- 
ism of Harnack and the emergence of 
Barth and existentialism. Bonhoeffer 


studied at Berlin under Harnack, 
Deissmann, and Lietzman, but he was 
already beginning to develop a theo- 
logical position which went far be- 
yond that of his teachers. In his two 
earliest writings, Sanctorum Commu- 
nio and Akt und Sein, we can already 
see the beginning of what were to be 
his two main theological concerns, 
the nature of the Church and the 
meaning of Christ—certainly two fun- 
damentally related problems and ones 
in which Bonhoeffer was to make 
significant contributions in his later 
writings. 

Bonhoeffer was equally important 
to the life of the, Church through his 
own personal witness to the meaning 
of the Christian vocation. It is per- 
haps this quality which has made him 
so popular in the post-war world— 
that he was able to accept for himself 
the consequences of that discipleship 
which he demanded of the Church. 
Bonhoeffer refused asylum in America 
in order to return to Germany and 
to remain with the Confessing Church 
until his death. He was one of that 
Church’s most courageous leaders 
against Hitler, and in the course of 
that struggle radically transformed 
his own theological position while at 
the same time living concretely in 
terms of his theology. Bonhoeffer’s 
theology is in an unique way the re- 
sult of a Christian’s involvement in 
the world, and consequently it always 
reflects the man’s own history. 

It is because Bonhoeffer is so im- 
portant to the life of the Church in 
both of these areas that Mr. Godsey’s 
book is so welcome. It is the first sub- 
stantial study of Bonhoeffer in Eng- 
lish, and it makes available a great 
deal of material which at the present 
time is only to be found in German. 
This is particularly true of the two 
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earliest writings, Sanctorum Commu- 


nio and Akt und Sein, which to a 
large measure indicate the theological 
position which Bonhoeffer was to de- 
velop. In addition it includes lengthy 
summaries of all of Bonhoeffer’s major 
writing which are now available in 
English and an extensive bibliography 
of German and English works on 
Bonhoeffer. The summaries of the 
two major works, The Cost of Dis- 
cipleship and the Ethics, are partic- 
ularly valuable for showing the major 
themes in Bonhoeffer’s thought. The 
method which Mr. Godsey follows is 
particularly commendable. As has al- 
ready been pointed out, Bonhoeffer’s 
theology is unusually dependent upon 
his personal history; his involvement 
in the ecumenical movement and his 
struggle with Naziism were crucial 
in his theological development. Con- 
sequently, it would be difficult to un- 
derstand Bonhoeffer without constant 
reference to his biography. Mr. Godsey 


deals with Bonhoeffer’s writings in 
three major sections: theological 
foundation, theological application, 


and theological fragmentation, each 
of which is prefaced by a biographical 
introduction. Thus there is estab- 
lished a continuing parallel between 
the works of a certain period and the 
corresponding events in Bonhoeffer’s 
life. This is especially valuable to- 
wards the end of his life, the periods 
which produced The Cost of | Dis- 
cipleship and the Ethics, so that we 
are able to see in clear outline the 
situations which produced the most 
characteristic themes. of Bonhoeffer’s 
theology. The necessity for disciple- 
ship rather than cheap grace and the 
analysis of the ethical situation for 
the modern Christian which both of 
these works express are clear examples 
of Bonhoeffer’s concern to analyze the 
relationship between the Church and 
a world which has become radically 
secularized. His solution is to be 
found in terms of his Christology— 
the absolute unity of the Church and 
the world in Christ. Thus, as Mr. 


Godsey emphasizes, the theme which 


is so characteristic 


of Bonhoeffer— 
the unity of the Church and the 
world and the consequent polemic 
against the “religious” interpretation 
of Christianity—finds its origin in the 
nature of Christ. “That is, ‘religious’ 
interpretations ... separate the reality 
of God from the reality of the world, 
continue to think in terms of two 
spheres, and thus deny their unity in 
Christ” (p. 271). The Lordship of 
Christ thus becomes the clue to Bon- 
hoeffer, and his conception of this 
Lordship can only be understood 
against the background of the situ- 
ation in Germany during the 1930's. 

Perhaps the area in which the value 
of Mr. Godsey’s biographical-theo- 
logical method is most clearly shown 
is in the development of Bonhoeffer’s 
doctrine of the Church. Coming out 
of the ecumenical conversations in 
which he was involved and the strug- 
gle of the Confessing Church to justify 
itself theologically, Bonhoeffer’s doc- 
trine of the Church becomes one in 
which “the church does not set its 
own limits, but encounters a boundary 
that is drawn by the outside world 
when it refuses the church’s gospel” 
(p. 112). In this understanding of the 
Church lies Bonhoeffer’s answer both 
to the problem of separation from 
the German Christians of the Con- 
fessing Church and of the relations 
between the Church and the State. 
The unity of the Church and its re- 
lation to.the world depend upon a 
living confession, that is, a confession 
which concerns the life and death of 
the Church (p. 107). Mr. Godsey an- 
alyzes this whole struggle most force- 
fully, relating the short papers which 
Bonhoeder wrote during the 1930's to 
the particular situations which called 
them forth. 

While, however, it must be allowed 
that Mr. Godsey’s method is an ex- 
cellent one and that his summaries of 
Bonhoeffer’s writings are very valuable, 
one cannot help but be disappointed 
that there is no more attempt at crit- 
ical exposition. In the final chapter of 
the book, “Theological Evaluation,” 
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Mr. Godsey does discuss the problem 
of continuity in Bonhoeffer’s writing, 
that is, the extent to which the later, 
and more extreme writings, can be 
seen as a fulfillment and completion 
of the earlier. Mr. Godsey is quite 
right, I think, in considering the doc- 
trine of Christ as the key to the unity 
of Bonhoeffer’s thought, but in order 
to justify this argument it would 
seem necessary to give a more exten- 
sive analysis of Bonhoeffer’s Christo- 
logical position than Mr. Godsey at- 
tempts. This is perhaps the most 
serious limitation of the book, namely, 
that there is very little attempt to 
analyze the strength and the weak- 
ness of Bonhoeffer’s theology as a 
whole and, further, to relate it to the 
historical and contemporary theo- 
logical situation. Bonhoeffer’s rela- 
tion to Barth and Bultmann was 
extremely important, but except for 
a short section of the last chapter 
this is not discussed in any detail. 
Furthermore, Bonhoeffer, like all 
German theologians, is writing against 
a very living theological and_philo- 
sophical tradition. His work is within 
the tradition of Kant and the theol- 
ogy of German Idealism; he is ap- 
proaching theology through the ques- 
tions raised by Kant and Hegel and 
their successors about the nature of 
the relationship between God and 
the world. Bonhoeffer’s Christology, 
the clue to his whole position, can 
only be understood in reference to 
this tradition. While he recognizes 
the importance of. the political and 
ecclesiastical situation, Mr. Godsey un- 
fortunately gives the impression that 
Bonhoeffer wrote in something of a 
theological vacuum. 

However, when this criticism has 
been made, it must be said that no 
one book can attemnt to do everything 
especially when it is the first book 
on a major theological figure; and in 
those areas which are covered Mr. 
Godsey’s book provides an interesting 
and helpful introduction to the 
thought of Dietrich Bonhoeffer. 

James E. Grirriss, Jr. 
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BERDYAEV: PROPHET, 
PHILOSOPHER 


Rebellious Prophets: A Life oj 
Nicolai Berdyaev, BY DONALD A, 
Lowriz. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1969. 310 pp., $6.00. 

An Apostle of Freedom: Life and 
Teachings of Nicolas Berdyaev, 
BY NICHEL ALEXANDER VALLON. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1960. 
370 pp., $6.00. 

These two books about Berdyaev 
provide an interesting contrast, but 
of course not as interesting a contrast 
as one might have hoped for before 
reading them. Essentially both books 
report the same sequence of facts 
about their subject’s life: aristocratic 
and military family, his university 
life and revolutionary activities, his 
exile, his early intellectual ferment, 
war, revolution and banishment to 
Berlin, the final move to Paris, and 
the flowering of his own creative 
thought. Lowrie has known and 
worked with Berdyaev, so that, as one 
might suspect, his account has clarity 
and a ring of accuracy. Vallon’s tone 
emerges from the mysterious depths 
of a doctoral thesis, so that, as one 
might suspect, it groans under the 


burden of lengthy and always tedious | 
quotations. Lowrie’s account is more | 


objective, but it does not have the 
unusual quality which one might 
have thought a personal acquaintance 
would bring, although it obviously is 
based on a great deal of information 
and personal research. Vallon mixes 
his account with a brief history of 
Russia and numerous excursions into 
the history of ideas, and ends up with 
about as much insight as one expects 
from a thesis. 

So much has transpired that it is 
hard to realize, as Lowrie points out, 
that Berdyaev has been dead but 
twelve years, his life seems associated 
with—and both books reveal this—an 
era long gone. The task (critical 
appraisals) of these two authors is 
hindered by the still present influence 
of Berdyaev, but their main obstacle 
seems really to be the fact that Berd- 
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yaev wrote two autobiographies him- 
self. Both reporters rely, as probably 
they should, on Berdyaev’s own in- 
formation about himself; and yet it 
is hard in such a situation not to 
let any new biography be simply these 
accounts with a few facts added. No- 
where does one get any feeling that 
there is any problem in accepting a 
man’s own account of himself. And 
yet it is not obvious that any man can 
be his own best interpreter. An auto- 
biography often has the flavor of a 
romantic novel. It obviously bears 
some relation to the man’s actual life, 
but sometimes it is hard to say just 
what this relation is. Kierkegaard 
tells us more about himself than most 
readers care to hear, and yet it seems 
obvious that he has woven drama 
around many a prosaic fact. On the 
other hand, Berdyaev wrote his 
accounts as intellectual history pri- 
marily, so that someone needs to set 





these in their historical 
these authors have done. 

Just as a man may not be his own 
best interpreter, particularly if he 
has a strong creative flair, so being 
a Berdyaev enthusiast, as these auth- 
ors both seem to be, has its problems. 
Debunking, it is true, is fun but 
not particularly illuminating; but 
what these books do not contain is 
much which would lead you to sus- 
pect that Berdyaev was human. The 
writings of Berdyaev have had a wide 
influence, and yet that is no reason 
why the author of these works needs 
to match their glamour in his private 
life. The distance between an author 
and his image can, if brought out, be 
quite illuminating about the essential 
unreality of both the written word 
and the idealized life. There is, of 
course, a need for reporting, and 
Lowrie in particular has done that 
job well. 
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Our tendency is to think of Berd- 
yaev as a contemporary, a. man intel- 
lectually young and new of thought. 
What accurate reporting of his back- 
ground brings to light unmistakably 
is that (at least for Americans), the 
times from which he came are essen- 
tially closed, and the atmosphere 
which gave birth to his thoughts has 
probably never existed in this country. 
Written words, it is true, are not as 
provincial as the men who write or 
read them; and yet it is still clear 
how much a part Berdyaev was of 
an era which is now gone. It is not his 
aristocratic background and manner, 
really, but his peculiar blend of phil- 
osophy, religion, and culture which 
makes this distance so apparent. In 
Berlin, Berdyaev helped to found a 
“Religious - Philosophical Academy” 
(Lowrie, p. 165), and such religious- 
philosophy is a combination very little 
found in our own day and quite un- 
like the current temperament. 
Berdyaev’s emergence from a_ back- 
ground which mixed its philosophy 
and religion in this way helps account 
for his almost total lack of influence 
(in fact he is probably seldom read) 
among at least American, British and 
probably German philosophers. In 
this arena religion and philosophy 
are more distinct as disciplines. This 
is not to prejudge Berdyaev’s own 
position, but simply to explain its 
lack of reception. On the other hand, 
his influence in religious circles is 
more extensive, where the independ- 
ent aims of philosophy may more 
easily be subordinated. This is not 
to say that Berdyaev may not be well 
remembered, but such a memorial 
probably will not be placed within 
the circles of professional philosophy. 
This does not mean that philosophers 
always pay attention to what is good 
for them. They often do not do so at 
the time. Nevertheless, Berdyaev has 
simply not produced the kind of tech- 
nical philosophy which can ever be 
appropriated; he has not spoken in 
such a way that his own theories can 
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hold upon the philoso. 

The understanding of Berdyaey 
helps us with a larger problem, that 
of comprehending existentialism. Sud- 
denly one sees also the romantic and 
idealistic setting of existentialism, and 
a Victorian Kierkegaard has much in 
common with these two portraits of 
Berdyaev. Existentialism tends to mix 
its personal religion with its cultural 
philosophy. And one is reminded that 
the ‘self’ gained the center of the 
stage with both romantic and rational- 
istic idealism, so that the self’s obses- 
sion with itself is as old as certain 
German writers now gone for more 
than a century. Both Kierkegaard and 
Berdyaev are revolutionary thinkers 
in some sense, which often tends to 
hide the old-fashioned origin of their 
thought. Both have come to influence 
in a time once again intellectually in- 
terested in religion. Both have been 
(perhaps unknowingly) quite accurate 
in predicting intellectual trends, but 
both Kierkegaard and Berdyaev often 
serve more to renew inspiration than 
to provide a systematic basis for pres- 
ent intellectual construction. 

As you read Vallon’s synthesis you 
wonder whether such a thing is really 
possible — a brief Russian history, a 
biography that is at once a cultural 
commentary and an intellectual evolu. 
tionary record. And the second half 
of the book is a direct attempt to 
summarize Berdyaev’s views and to 
place them in an intellectual and 
theological context. It is not the 
author’s capabilities but the very 
possibility of such an _ undertaking 
which is in question. All of this is 
accompanied with frequent and long 
quotations, so that it is neither Berd- 
yaev speaking directly, nor a biogra- 
phy, nor an exposition of ideas, nor a 
spiritual pilgrimage, but all four 
rolled into one. The result is often 
confusing. 

As you read Lowrie’s clearly con- 
densed account of Berdyaev’s life, you 
sense the unfolding of a very direct 
acquaintance with a fascinating con- 
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text. The central character seems a 
little unreal, but you feel that you 
now understand what surrounded 
him. Lowrie paints his model as a 
mixture (prophet, philosopher, aris- 
tocrat, Marxist, Christian), until one 
feels that the blending of all these 
strains is at once the source of Berd- 
yaev’s attraction and the cause of 
such a strange mixture of ideas. Fas- 
cinating as Berdyaev is when read as 
a “no holds barred” flight of intellec- 
tual fancy, the biographical reader 
is still left with a feeling that he 
might not be either an easy or a 
pleasant person to know intimately— 
unless one shared his intellectual aris- 
tocracy. Sometimes he is almost a 
martyr (attacking the official church 
over the treatment of unknown dis- 
sident monks in Greece (Lowrie, pp. 
138-9), but on the whole his life seems 
dedicated to his own ideas. All of this 
raises the question of the relation, 
and the relevance, of biography to an 
intellectual understanding. 
Conditioned as we have been to in- 
tellectual history, we take for granted 
that a man is to be _ understood 
through his life and times. Obviously 
this is more true of people like Kier- 
kegaard and Berdyaev who write so 
directly to their day. Yet on the whole 
we ought to consider that perhaps 
just the most creative writers are 
also the least explained by their con- 
text and are the greatest individual- 
ists. Biographies must be written if 
we wish material preserved for later 
research (and this assumes that his- 
torical research is valuable). But a 
book which mixes thought and biog- 
rapy as much as Vallon’s does takes 
a lot for granted as to the proper re- 
lation between intellectual thought in 
written form and personal history. 
Good biography is interesting read- 
ing to anyone who is attracted to an 
author (as insignificant facts can have 
meaning for lovers), but such personal 
accounts should be ingested clear and 
straight and composed within more 
limited bounds than an attempt to 
define a total intellectual history (n.b., 


Vallon). After the biography is done, 
whether on a grandiose scale or as a 
simple narrative, the systematic ap- 
praisal has not been begun and may 
even have to be accomplished within 
an entirely different setting. 
FREDERICK SONTAG 


Martin Buber: Jewish Existential- 
ist, BY Matcotm L. DIAMOND. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1960. 
Ix, 240 pp., $4.50. 


Clarity, simplicity, and comprehen- 
siveness are the three words which 
characterize this excellent introduc- 
tion to the thought of Martin Buber. 

Disclaiming both the professional 
titles of philosopher and theologian, 
Buber, writing from a selective ap- 
preciation of Hasidism, is in fact both. 
His existentialism is religious like 
that of Kierkegaard and Jewish - in 
contrast to Kierkegaard. 

His existentialism affirms that man 
confronts his fellow men in the in- 
volvement of an I before a Thou and 
that man confronts his God as an I 
before an eternal Thou. In this re- 
lationship the objectivity of the I-It 
relationship is not possible. 

The book opens with a brief bio- 
graphical sketch, indicating the spirit- 
ual development of Buber and the 
special influences which shaped his 
thinking. Then comes the explanation 
of the I-Thou form of his thought, 
and of the dialogue form in which we 
get empirical knowledge of God as 
well as of other men. Knowledge is 
always knowledge of a relatedness, and 
revelation takes place through rela- 
tions. 

Following the explanation of the 
core of Buber’s thought are essays on 
special aspects of it. With respect to 
the Bible Buber is relatively con- 
servative and highly selective. In in- 
terpreting the Bible Buber .always 
gives primary weight to the Hebrew 
thought forms and meanings as is 
evident in his translation into German 
of it. He recognizes that Biblical rev- 
elation as mediated through men is 
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modified in transmission and is, there- 
fore, not the basis for absolute cer- 
tainties. Prophets function as _ wit- 
nesses, human witnesses, to his will. 

From Hasidism Buber has selected 
the emphasis that the function of 
religion is to make sacred everyday 
life and acts through their consecra- 
tion to God. The profane is simply 
the not-yet sanctified, the to-be sanc- 
tified. ' 

Moral evil is a misdirection of man 
rather than an essential part of his 
nature. Its correction is a total turning 
to God and a renewal. Evil, however, 
may become so radical that it con- 
sciously opposes God; still it is func- 
tional rather than organic. 

Israel’s mission is to establish a so- 
ciety embodying a God-centered way 
of life. In contrast to Kohler, Buber 
gives love the priority over justice in 
the divine nature, and in contrast to 
Orthodoxy he rejects legalism because 
of its impersonalism and non-spon- 
taneity. 

Buber considers the historical Jesus 
to be completely Jewish up until the 
last moment when he initiated the 
chain of false Messiahs by indicating 
himself, and not his teaching, as the 
central significance. Paul, Buber holds, 
de-judaized Jesus, though Diamond 
affirms that there is more Jewishness 
in the Pauline Christ than Buber per- 
ceived. Paul’s main weakness, Buber 
thinks, is his pessimistic denial of 
man’s ever-present power to turn to 
God, for man can do what he ought. 
The weakness of Christianity is its 
assertion that the world where war, 
disease, poverty, and despair prevail 
is redeemed, for redemption comes 
only with the age of divine fulfil- 
ment for the whole world. 

Diamond concludes his study with 
a select bibliography of books by 
Buber and about Buber. 

This is an introductory study for 
the student who needs guidance and 
orientation. The main outlines of 
Buber’s thought are well presented, 
but a perception of its complexities 
awaits direct contact with the works 
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of Buber himself. At times, as in the 
discussion of Biblical interpretation, 
Diamond’s writing is unnecessarily 
elementary. 

JAMES HArRREL Coss 


ENGLISH MONKS 


The Religious Orders in England: 
Vol. III, The Tudor Age, BY Dom 
Davip KNOwLEs. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. 522 pp., $10.00 (set 
of three volumes, $25.00). 


With this volume Dom David con- 
cludes his monumental study of Eng- 
lish monasticism. It is a notable 
achievement and will long remain the 
standard work in the field. The au- 
thor, who is Regius Professor of Mod. 
ern History at Cambridge, writes 
with enormous learning, precise 
scholarship, balanced judgment and a 
readable style. He has a mastery of 
many fields, political, social and eco- 
nomic as well as religious. 

The work is divided into four parts. 
First the author surveys the “Tudor 
Scene,” tracing the fortunes of Eng- 
lish monasticism from the times of 
Henry VII down to early 16th century 
visitations. Cistercians, Premonstra- 
tensians and friars are especially 
treated, while many interesting side- 
lights are gained from the Evesham 
humanist letters, the journal of Will- 
iam More, Prior of Worcester, and 
the register of Butley Priory. The 
Evesham letters especially reflect the 
modernism of Erasmus combined with 
a respect for the Schoolmen. “He who 
avoids both extremes does best .. . If 
you do this, you will satisfy the Scot- 
ists with your skill in reasoning, and 
please men of taste with your Attic 
charm of style” (p. 102). 

Part II, “The Gathering Storm,” 
deals with Erasmus and Wolsey and 
the acceptance of the Royal Suprem- 
acy. There is a very judicious treat- 
ment of Elizabeth Barton, “The Maid 
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of Kent.” Dom David regards her as 
basically sincere but lacking in true 
spiritual depth. “When left alone to 
face the confusion of falsehood and 
cruelty she showed herself lacking in 
the simple heroism and _ humility 
which had ultimately saved Joan of 
Arc” (p. 191). 

The third part deals with the com- 
plex story of the suppression and 
dissolution. The ‘Northern rising is 
very fairly treated; while the dispo- 
sition of the confiscated lands and the 
treatment of the disposed are docu- 
mental in detail. 

The work concludes with a brief 
treatment of the Marian restoration. 
In an Epilogue Dom David draws 
together the main threads of his three 
volumes. He judges that “Had they 
(the monasteries) stood, the tide of 
Protestantism in this country would 
have been, if not halted, at least 
checked and divided.” The monastery 


was integral to the church life of 
Catholicism. 

Was there justification for the sup- 
pression of the monasteries, apart 
from the theological issue? The au- 
thor holds that there were a number 
of houses which “no temporal or 
ecclesiastical sovereign would have 
dreamt of destroying unless he was 
prepared to deny the right of exist- 
ence to any monastic house.” On the 
other hand, “there was a larger num- ° 
ber of houses (though with a smaller 
aggregate population) whose continued 
existence served no good purpose 
whatever.” Finally there was a large 
bloc of medium-sized and large houses 
“upon which it would have been 
difficult to pass judgement. 

There are a number of useful ap- 
pendices (especially one on “Conflict 
of Evidences”) , and an invaluable bib- 
liography (including MSS sources). 

Cyrit C. RICHARDSON 
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God, Man, and Satan 


Patterns of Christian Thought and Life in Paradise Lost, 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and the. Great Theologians 


By Roland Mushat Frye 


In this highly original literary study, Roland Mushat Frye treats 
Milton’s Paradise Lost as a Christian vision of reality and Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress as an allegory of the Christian life. He sees these 
writings both as art and as theological expression, and his analysis 
penetrates each aspect. These two works are found to speak with 
relevance to the present day theological ferment, and the contributions 
of such modern thinkers as Kierkegaard, Niebuhr, and Tillich illumine 
the design of these two 17th century classics. “Highly commendable 
outside the usual line of historical elucidation of 
both works by literary scholars."—Douglas Bush. 


176 pages. $3.75 


Order from your bookstore, or 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Princeton, New Jersey 
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Books IN THE OLD TESTAMENT i 











By Harvey H. Guthrie, Jr. A competent, authoritatiy 7 
study revealing the meaning and significance ¢ b 
Old Testament events as history. In addition \ 
or tracing the origins of Old Testament narrative, la , 


and prophecy, this study relates them both to th 
New Testament and the present, showing how th 
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@ divine purpose undergirds all history. $4.2; ] 
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A Study of the Church in the New Testameni | 
2 { 
Study By Oscar J. F. Seitz. The enquiring layman, th | 
seminarian, and the Bible student will enjoy thi | 
stimulating discussion of the origin of the Church, 
of its early roots in the Old Testament, and of it 
continuing existence as a living, growing organism. 
For teachers, the book contains much basic materia 


for Bible study, as well as a wealth of backgrouni 
material for ecumenical discussion. $4.25 


THE PATH TO GLORY 


Studies in the Gospel According to Saint Luke 
By J.R.H. Moorman. This section-by-section inter 
pretation of the Revised Version of St. Luke greatly 
clarifies the meaning and message of the Incarnation. 
It also offers essential guidance for our own thinking. 
through of the Gospel’s narrative and teachings. 


At all bookstores 


@ GREENWICH, CONNECTICU! 
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History of Christianity in the Mid- 
dle Ages, BY WILLIAM R. CANNON, 
New York, Abingdon Press, 1960. 
352 pp., $4.50. 


The college or seminary teacher who 
can scarcely expect his students to 
read, much less buy, The Shorter 
Cambridge Medieval History, and who 
finds Margaret Deanesly’s well-written 
A History of the Medieval Church a 
bit too sketchy, will discover himself 
indebted to Dr. Canon for his new 
book. The dean of Candler School of 
Theology has given us a readable and 
balanced account of Chritsianity dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, in one volume. 

Let it be said right off that the 
distinctive strength of this history is 
the study given the Eastern Church. 
Of its eleven chapters, Three and 
Five are given in full to Byzantine 
Christianity, and seven others carry 
its development in relation to the 
West. One might hope for further 
exposition of the world-view and com- 
mon piety of Eastern Christianity, but 
on the whole Professor Cannon has 
a good feel for the concept of cul- 
tural unity which marked the history 
of the Eastern Empire. Adequate at- 
tention is given the great contro- 
versies which ensued after 451, and 
the author attempts to bring about 
some appreciation for eastern wor- 
ship, architecture, literature, and art, 
as well as the thought of such men 
as John Damascene, Theodore of 
Studium, and Photius. The Crusades 
are seen from the vantage point of 
Constantinople, and the whole de- 
velopment of the schism and at- 
tempted reconciliations between East 
and West are traced. It is the convic- 
tion of this reviewer that the Eastern 
Church has been too long dismisesd 
and too little understood: it is to 
Professor Cannon’s credit that he has 
given so much attention to this 
branch of Christendom. 

The price paid, however, is a less 
rewarding treatment of the West. By 
commencing his study with the year 





176, Cannon for the most part ignores 
Augustine. Consequently, the  tre- 
mendous impact of the African bish- 
ops’s thought on later theology (e.g., 
Thomas Aquinas), monasticism (e.g., 
the Benedictine Rule), and political 
thought, is not made evident. For 
some reason Cannon makes no effort 
to picture the medieval spirit which 
drove emperor and pope alike. The 
whole concept of unity and order 
which lay behind feudalism and the 
papal-imperial struggles, does not 
come through. Moreover, the author 
consistently fails to show the political 
complex in which events occurred. 
The external pressures which con- 
tinued to harass Europe after 732 
(e.g. the Northmen and Magyars), the 
internal struggles which constantly 
bled Germany, the distinctive national 
development of England and France— 
these factors are not apparent. 

The book is_ well-written. The 
author is professor of historical the- 
ology as well as church history at 
Emory, and he gives due space to 
doctrinal developments and to the 
more important thinkers. He appears 
to be well acquainted with the sources: 
while the book is not burdened with 
notes, it does furnish the reader with 
all the relevant volume and page 
references to Migne and Mansi, in ad- 
dition to important monographs 
(mostly in French and. German) and 
to the eight-volume Cambridge his- 
tory. The work is spiced with interest- 
ing quotes and interesting character 
sketches—that is if we exclude his 
analysis of Innocent III (p. 220)! One 
may question some of Cannon's un- 
mitigated judgments (e.g., his list of 
the seven greatest popes, p. 249). 
Moreover, there are minor errors (e.g., 
the author claims that Thomas died 
en route to Rome to defend his 
orthodoxy, p. 261, and calls Caesarius 
of Arles a semi-Pelagian, p. 22), but 
they are noticeably few. 

There is a select list of sources in 
English translation and lists of the 
eastern and western emperors, the 
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popes, and the patriarchs of Con- 
stantinople. There are two maps, 
taken from Previté-Orton, on the end 
papers. There are no illustrations. 
FARLEY W. SNELL 


Scotland: Church and Nation 
Through Sixteen Centuries, BY 
GorRDON DONALDSON. London, SCM 
Press Lt., 1960. Distributed in 
U.S.A. by Alec R. Allenson, Inc., 
Naperville, Ill. 128 pp., $2.25. 


In this compact guide Dr. Donald- 
son, reader in Scottish History in the 
University of Edinburgh, in com- 
memoration of the 300th anniversary 
of the Scottish reformation, has com- 
pressed the history of the Scottish 
church from its inception. It was in 
August of 1560 that a Parliament, 
authorized by Mary, Queen of Scots, 
met, and “abrogated the authority of 
the Pope in Scotland, adopted a re- 
formed Confession of Faith and for- 
bade the celebration of the Latin 
Mass.” 

Dr. Donaldson outlines in broad 
strokes the history of the Scottish 
church from the early days of Co- 
lumba and Queen Margaret, laying 
special stress on the unity of the 
church preceeding its scisms, and on 
the interaction with the Church of 
England. Concentrating on _ ideas 
rather than names, he indicates the 
importance of the history of the 
church in the history of the nation as 
a whole. For instance, the tension 
with the British, irritated by the his- 
toric alliance of the Scottish monarchy 
and the French crown, was not eased 
until the days of the reformation, 
when the siding of the Anglican 
Church with John Knox and the 
Scottish nobility resulted in the Scot- 
tish reformation, the expulsion of 
French troops from Scotland, and the 
end of the wars with England. 

One of Dr. Donaldson’s other 
stresses is that the Presbyterian form 
of government of the Church of Scot- 
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land came about asa concomitance 
of church action in other directions, 
and was never a primary aim itself. 
At no less than three periods the re- 
formed church was ruled by episco- 
pacy: 1584-1592, 1610-1638, and 1661- 
1690. The bishops were finally deposed 
not as a result of charges made against 
their persons, nor against episcopacy 
in general, but rather as part of a 
reaction against the popery of James 
II, whom the bishops supported. 

His chapter on “Presbyterian Di- 
visions and Reunions,” a _ discussion 
of the modern church, is of particular 
interest. He examines here the claim 
that the Scottish Church has re- 
mained closer to the hearts of the 
people than the Anglican Church has 
in light of the scisms and reunions 
that have taken place within the 
former. 

For those Presbyterians who do not 
know the origins of their faith—or 
for those interested in reviewing them 
—this book provides an entertaining 
and readily available account. 

L. M. 


How to Serve God in a Marxist 
Land, BY KARL BaArTH and JOHAN- 
NES HAMEL. New York, Association 
Press, 1959. 126 pp., $2.50. 


This book is comprised of three 
major parts: an Introductory Essay 
by Robert McAfee Brown, Karl 
Barth’s controversial “Letter to a 
Pastor in the German Democratic 
Republic,” and an essay by Johannes 
Hamel, a pastor in East Germany, 
entitled “The Proclamation of the 
Gospel in the Marxist World.” There 
is also a brief letter from Pastor 
Hamel, replying to Barth’s letter in 
behalf of his fellow-ministers in the 
East Zone. 

In his excellent “Introductory Es- 
say,” Professor Brown presents just 
that kind of background material 
which is essential for an understand- 
ing of the issues being discussed by 
Barth and Hamel, and which will be 
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especially helpful for readers who are 
unfamiliar with the activities and 
theological positions of either of these 
men. He first reviews the essay of 
Hamel, noting that “to many English- 
speaking readers the viewpoint Hamel 
expresses will be almost totally new, 
either in its theological perspective 
or its practical conclusions, or both,” 
but that Hamel, nevertheless, “rather 
than being accused of having said 
something ‘new’ and original, should 
rather be described as having tried 
to take the New Testament seri- 
ously...”. Then Brown sketches an 
informative picture of the life and 
thought of Karl Barth, stressing par- 
ticularly “the ethical thrust in Barth’s 
theology,” which theology, contrary to 
“the common American stereotype” 
of Barth, has not led to “ethical 
quietism.” After providing a brief re- 
view of Barth’s letter, Dr. Brown 
evaluates its contents in terms of 
criticisms which may be, and have 
been, levelied against it, and “some 
of the reasons why we in the West 
can be grateful that Barth wrote this 
letter.” 

Structurally, the “letter” itself is 
divided into two sections: in the first 
part, Barth speak -generally of the 
reasons for his much-noted “silence” 
about communism, particularly in 
connexion with the Hungarian up- 
rising, and of the relation between 
the Christian Church and the world 
at large—and especially the Commu. 
nist “world.” In the second part, Barth 
addresses himself to eight specific 
questions, all related to problems 
faced by Christians in the East Zone, 
which had been raised by the pastor 
to whom his letter is written. It will 
not be surprising. to those familiar 
with Barth’s theology that this “let- 
ter” is informed by a high doctrine 
of providence—not a sterile, determi- 
nistic providence which leads to mere 
resignation, but a view of the active 
sovereignty of God, the real Lordship 
of Jesus Christ, which can proclaim 
that God is.God even of the Com- 


munists and that it is not for nothing 
that He(!) has given Moscow a cer- 
tain upper hand in the things that 
happen in East Germany. Any inter- 
pretation of Communism: which iden- 
tifies that form of government with 
“antichrist” or absolute evil has not 
yet learned either of the real nature 
of evil or of the victory of Jesus 
Christ over the principalities and pow- 
ers. “God above all things.” But this 
sovereignty of God in his world does 
not mean that the Church, too, has a 
certain kind of sovereignty. The world 
is in no way obligated to serve the 
Church; the Church has no claim of 
its own upon the world—its business 
is not to establish a “bill of rights” 
for its existence in the world, but 
simply to make known the claims of 
its Lord over all things. If its pro- 
clamation of these “claims” is met 
with scorn by the Communists, then 
“you must meet their unbelief with 
a joyous unbelief in their attempted 
atheism. You as Christians must con- 
fidently claim that your atheists be- 
long to God as much as you do.” As 
far as that goes, “The Church’s mes- 
sage of Christ as the sum and sub- 
stance of this coming reign is just as 
repugnant and embarrassing to the 
West as it is to the East.” 

Pastor Hamel’s essay is pervaded 
by this same kind of confidence in 
the gracious sovereignty of God, and 
he is as ready as Barth is (and per- 
haps more so) to speak of “the 
Marxists as servants of God!” This 
from a Christian who has lived for 
more than ten years under Com- 
munism! But to see the Communists 
in this light does not mean thereby 
to justify them or their ways. Hamel 
decries the practices of those Chris- 
tians who, in the West or in the East, 
make a religion of either pro-Com- 
munism or anti-Communism. Nor is 
the alternative to steer a middle 
course. The Church, rather, is called 
“to accept the Marxist world in the 
light of the gospel”—the same call 
which was issued by the prophets 
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“All the historic religions, ancient 
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A Protestant Manifesto 
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the nature of Protestantism, its unity, 
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head’s approach to healing is both 
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Century 
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and apostles who had, in their times, 
to serve God in Babylon and Rome. 
This does not mean, however, that 
Christians are to accept the Marxists’ 
own evaluation of themselves, any 
more than it means accepting the 
evaluation placed upon them by “the 
West.” “Whatever may have to be said 
about Marxism. it is certain that in 
the encounter with it we do not enter 
godless territory or a no-man’s land 
outside the reach of the gospel... On 
the contrary, as messengers of Jesus 
Christ we proclaim that through the 
rise of the Marxist world God has 
opened for us a new page of his his- 
tory which began with Easter and 
ends with the Second Coming.” 
This book, as Professor Brown sug- 
gests, has something to teach us 
Westerners. In the opinion of this 
reviewer, its teaching is not limited 
to a lesson on the encounter between 
Christianity and Communism; it has 
to do, rather, with the age-old conflict 
between the Gospel and “the World”— 
East and West! And it raises some 
significant questions for Western 
Christians especially—questions which 
we dare not ignore. 
Doucias JOHN HALL 


Children in the Church, By Iris V. 
Cutty. Philadelphia, The West- 
minster Press, 1960. 186 pp., $3.75. 
The field of Religious Education 

has recently been enriched by a num- 

ber of significant books dealing with 
the philosophy of Christian education, 
namely: Miller, The Clue to Christian 

‘Education; Smart, The Teaching Min- 

istry of the Church; Fahs, Today’s 

Children and Yesterday’s Heritage; 

Sherrill, The Gift of Power; Wycoff, 

The Gospel and Christian Education; 

Cully, The Dynamics of Christian Ed- 

ucation; and others. 

This has taken the form of a good 
sequence: first, an examination of the 
foundations of Christian education; 
then later, the implications of this for 
work at the age levels. Sooner or later 





some of this thinking was bound to 
seep through to the field of children’s 
work in the Church. 

So the arrival of Dr. Cully’s book is 
a good sign and it forms welcome 
material for the workers in the 
Church, for our procedure in chil- 
dren’s work at the local church level 
has not been scrutinized as rigorously 
as have our philosophical foundations. 

With the foregoing in mind and 
with Dr. Cully having published in 
1958 her book called The Dynamics of 
Christian Education, it is not sur- 
prising that Children in the Church, 
emerging in 1960, makes a strong plea 
that our work with children be re- 
structured in the light of recent find- 
ings in the fields of theology, Biblical 
study and psychology. Indeed, it 
would be helpful to read Dr. Cully’s 
first book prior to reading Children 
in the Church, for the latter is some- 
what of a sequel to the former. How- 
ever, let me hasten to say that this is 
not absolutely necessary, for Children 
in the Church is not only able to 
stimulate real thinking on its own, 
but it is also written largely in a 
language slanted toward the local 
church worker. In fact, the latter fea- 
ture constitutes the book’s greatest 
contribution to the field of Christian 
education: the fact that Dr. Cully 
takes recent theological, Biblical and 
psychological concepts and attempts 
to translate them into a manageable 
context for the lay person. In Dr. 
Cully’s words: “Most parents and 
teachers do not have time to read 
much of what professional scholars 
are writing. Yet such works provide 
keys to more effective Christian nur- 
ture. The methods that are used to 
convey the Christian faith to children 
rest on psychological, Biblical and 

theological foundations.” 

A second strength of the book is 
that it relates Church and home by 
appealing equally to parents and 
teachers. 

Third, it is a helpful text because 
it stresses a knowledge of the child 
on the one hand and on the other 
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Christian faith, and is a real attempt 
to bring these together. The text be- 
gins with the chapter “What is This 
Child?” in which Dr. Cully draws up 
what might be called a Christian Doc- 
trine of the Child. Following this the 
child is seen in relation to the 
Church, and ideas are offered for the 
fulfilling of the needs of the child in 
the Church and also in relation to his 
family. In this way Dr. Cully places 
children’s work more squarely within 
the Church and emphasizes that re- 
ligious experience is not so much 
mystical as it is ethical within the 
body of Christ in the local parish. 

Chapter Five called “The Child 
Learns” is a strong chapter. Dr. Cully’s 
concepts of participation, recognition, 
decision and encounter which were 
central in her previous text are 
spelled ‘out here for the children’s 
worker. 

A weak section in the text is the 
section in Chapter Two called “The 
Teacher.” Dr. Cully suggests, “The 
key person in the religious nurture of 
children is the teacher.” But it will 
require strong supervision in the local 
church to interpret for the lay teacher 
her role in the teaching process as 
indicated in the whole text, since 
only four and one half pages are de- 
voted to the teacher, per se. 

The text also provides the occasion 
for students of psychology and theol- 
ogy to struggle with the relatior 
between these two academic discip- 
lines, since Dr. Cully makes an attempt 
to weave these together. For example, 
she says that “the child’s awareness 
of the self is the ground for the pos- 
sibility of the growth of his selfhood 
into the fullness of what we call 
Christian personality. Only as the 
child sees himself can he fully make 
the decision to become a responsible 
member of the Church, to commit 
himself to Christ as his Lord and to 
accept the purposes of God for his 
life.” However, this weaving together 
is perhaps a bit more difficult than 
the text suggests when the author 
says: “The little child does not ask 
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that the existence of God be explained 
or that an understanding of God be 
defined. He assumes that God loves 
him when he hears about that love. 
He can see God in Jesus when he is 
told the story of Jesus’ life.” 

This is indeed a timely book, taking 
recent research seriously, and is 
worthy of immediate consideration by 
ministers and Directors of Christian 
Education for purposes of diagnosing 
and strengthening their work with 
children. 

Mary A. TULLY 


Max Weber: An Intellectual Por- 
trait, BY REINHARD BENpIx. Garden 
City, New York, Doubleday and 
Company, 1960. 480 pp., $5.75. 


Many of today’s most influential 
thinkers are products of the nine- 
teenth: century. Think of Freud, Marx, 
Bergson, Durkheim, Kierkegaard, 
Nietzsche, De Tocqueville, and Tro- 
eltsch. To this list must be added the 
distinguished name of Max Weber, 
many of whose writings have recently 
been translated and others are still 
in prospect. In an age of prolific 
scholars, Weber surely stands among 
the giants. His scholarly interests and 
insights ranged widely over such areas 
as law, politics, bureaucracy, music, 
methodology, economics, rural labor, 
urban institutions, class status, power, 
comparative religions—including an- 
cient Judaism, the religions of China 
and India, and the Protestant refor- 
mation. 

As a labor of love, Reinhard Bendix, 
chairman of the sociology department 
at the University of California, has 
etched a careful and comprehensive 
“intellectual portrait.” In view of the 
rich complexity of his subject matter, 
the author’s task is no simple one. 
From an intricate web of related 
themes contained in many different 
volumes, Bendix selects key problem 
areas which Weber explored, sum- 
marizes and paraphrases Weber's 
findings, and outlines Weber’s intel- 
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lectual perspectives in each instance. 

The author begins with a biogra- 
phical account. We find that Weber 
assumed a backbreaking work load 
as a young scholar. Already a full 
professor at the age of thirty-one, by 
the time he was thirty-three, Weber 
suffered from a _psychopathological 
condition which forced him to suspend 
his academic duties. He was never 
fully able to resume his academic 
work. Weber’s life was marked by 
personal and intellectual tensions 
which both marred his career and 
made it so creative. 

Weber’s seminal contribution to 
the sociology of religion is duly rec- 
ognized. Bendix gives an exposition 
of Weber’s best known and most 
provocative study, The Protestant 
Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism. 
Much of the criticisms which sur- 
round this pioneer work appear as 
irresponsible distortions when viewed 
in the context of Weber’s theoretical 
writings and his accounts of other 
religions. Bendix presents a resume of 
Weber’s less widely-known studies of 
Confucianism and Taoism, Hinduism, 
and Judaism and their interactions 
with the respective social structures 
of China, India, and Palestine. In 
these studies Weber shared with his 
friend Troeltsch the endeavor to de- 
pict the social teachings or the ethical 
guidance to worldly activities which 
a particular religion gives to its ad- 
herents. Weber succeeded, says Ben- 
dix, “in characterizing the climate of 
human relations that Calvinism, Con- 
fucianism, Hinduism, and Judaism 
tended to foster” (p. 280.) 

One of the book's few analytical 


chapters, “Max Weber’s Image of 
Society,” contains an_ illuminating 
discussion of Weber’s methodology. 


Bendix lifts up various examples of 
Weber’s method of interpretive un- 
derstanding (Verstehen) for sociologi- 
cal inquiry. 

Perhaps most helpful for the be- 
ginning advanced student is the lat- 
ter part of the book which details 


many important Weberian concepts in 
their proper context: ideal type, power 
and authority, bureaucracy, charisma- 
tic leadership, legitimacy, legal ra- 
tionality. 

As with the evaluation of an artistic 
creation, Bendix’ intellectual portrait 
will evoke mixed reaction among stu- 
dents of Weber. The author devotes 
little attention to critical scrutiny. 
He fails to relate Weber’s thought to 
the intellectual ferment of his time. 
The author himself recognizes that 
though an ordering and codification 
of Weber’s voluminous writings are 
in order, his own is only one of sev- 
eral that could be derived from the 
corpus of Weber’s work. The book’s 
chief value is its faithful exposition 
of the thought of a great social 
theorist whose work has such pro- 
found implications for students of 
religion. One of the attributes of 
Weber’s greatness is that his writings 
have stimulated spirited discussion. 
Doubtless this book will stand as a 
primary work among the secondary 
literature on Weber. 

ROBERT LEE 


Music and Worship in the Church, 
BY AUSTIN LOVELACE and WILLIAM 
C. Rice. Nashville, The Abingdon 
Press, 1959. 332 pp., $7.50. 


Dr. Lovelace and Dr. Rice are two 
distinguished ministers of music in 
America who have always sought to 
elevate the standards of church music. 
They have continued this aim in the 
production of this book. Although the 
book tends to be prolix, it is valuable 
for two primary reasons: 1) it fur- 
nishes the untrained musician with a 
practical understanding of church mu- 
sic and its function within the church, 
and 2) it offers the trained musician 
detailed listings of graded choral and 
instrumental works, an impressive bib- 
liography for each chapter, and a 
recondite glossary of musical and lit- 
urgical terms. This resource book 
should be profitable for the musi- 
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cians, ministers, and laymen who are 
constantly seeking to understand their 
roles in the music of worship. 

JoHN REED CRAWFORD 


CHRISTIANITY AND NON-CHRIS- 
TIAN FAITHS: SOME RECENT 
DISCUSSIONS 


The Christian Faith and Non-Chris- 
tiah Religions, By A. C. BouQuET. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1958. 430 pp., $7.00. 


Modern Trends in World Religions, 
edited by JosepH M. KiTAGAwa. 
LaSalle, Ill., The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company, 1959. 286 pp., 
$3.50. 

The Brahma Sutra: The Philosophy 
of the Spiritual Life. Translated and 
with an Introduction by S. RADHA- 
KRISHNAN. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1960. 606 pp., $10.00. 


Revelation and Reason in Advaita 
Vedanta, BY K. SATCHIDANANDA 
Murty. Waltair, Andrha University; 
New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1959. 332 pp., $7.50. 

It is well for Christians to be aware 
of the many evidences of vitality in 
certain non-Christian faiths, and con- 
stantly to re-examine the theoretical 
and practical relationships. of the 
Christian faith to other religions of 
the world. These four volumes make 
interesting and useful contributions 
to that task. 

The volume edited by Professor 
Kitagawa contains papers read at the 
Paul Carus Memorial Symposium in 
1957. Inevitably they are of uneven 
quality, but several offer observations 
of special relevance. For instance, 
Muhsin Mahdi, in his discussion of 
“Modernity and Islam,” affirms that 
“Since World War I the problem of 
what political form society should 
live under and the manner in which 
this form is to be realized has been 
central in Islamic thought and prac- 
tice” (p. 19). The radically social- 
historical character of Islam, in which 
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fundamental obedience is translated 
into legislation for all areas of life, 
is thus underscored. At the same time 
it is perhaps suggested that the in- 
tense struggle and ferment in the 
Islamic world in this century stems in 
part from a too-simple identification 
of divine law with earlier forms of 
social organization. That the corrective 
and liberating effect of the Hebrew- 
Christian prophetic principle has been 
less clearly felt in the sister “Religion 
of The Book” seems clear. But the 


new sense of new social relevance of | 


the faith is reflected in Mahdi’s ar- 
ticle and its conclusion that “the crises 
that abound in the Islamic world re- 
flect the search for this political ideal 


and the fact that the Islamic world | 


is still at the beginning of a long way 
towards its realization” (p. 20). 

It is interesting to compare with 
this Ellis Rivkin’s view, expressed in 








a paper of “Modern Trends in Ju- 
daism,” that Judaism can best be 
defined as “the spiritual or intellec- 
tual or emotional counterpart of the 
successive structures that have evolved 
in the history of the Jews... each 





and every distinguishable complex in | 


an historical continuum that has had 
an organic relationship with 


which first emerged in the patriarchal | 


period...The concrete history of 
Judaism belies every formulation 
which insists that it has captured its 
real essence. The development of Ju- 
daism underwrites only one general- 


that | 


isation: no doctrine, however divine | 


its claim, can persist intact in a 
world of change, development, and 


novelty” (pp. 59-60). To “no doctrine” | 


might be added “or social form,” in | 
the prophetically-his- | 


making clear 
torical character of Judaism. 
Wing-Tsit-Chn finds among the 
“Modern Trends in Chinese Philos- 
ophy and Religion” a trend toward 
liberalism, an emphasis on action, 
and interesting attempts to harmonize 
classical Chinese metaphysics with 


modern science. He is convinced that 
many Confucianist-Taoist values will 
persist, no matter how radically new 
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the forms of Chinese social organi- 
zation may be. Robert H. Lawson 
Slater says that Therevada Buddhism 
is coming to a new appreciation of its 
psychological metaphysics and way to 
tranquility, and is not much interested 
in recent movements towards religious 
syncretism. It is mostly indifferent, 
he says, to other faiths—including 
many forms of Mahayana Buddhism! 
D. T. Suzuki, in turn, eschews all 
talk of trends, ancient or modern, and 
in his own inimitable way seeks to 
evoke the immediacy of Zen. }, | { 
Professor Radhakrishnan has made 
a valuable contribution to Western 
knowledge of Hinduism by providing 
his translation of The Brahma Sutra, 
which, along with the Upanishads 
and the Bahagavadgita, constitutes 
the most important source of much 
Hindu thought. The Brahma Sutra, 
attributed to Badarayana of “about 
the second century B.C.”, is an ex- 
position of the philosophy of the 
Upanishads, and an attempt to system- 
atize the various strands of Upani- 
shadic thought which form the basis 
for orthodox Hindu systems. Professor 
Radhakrishnan provides a 200-page 
introduction, which serves as a good 
introduction to Hindu thought itself; 
the text, translation, and commentary 
occupy another 350 pages. His own 
view is that of Advaita Vedanta, or 
unqualified non-dualism, which sees 
Brahman as beyond all personal at- 
tributes. He is inclined to interpret 
the Sutra as teaching similar doctrine 
—while affirming that Brahman as ex- 
perienced in personal encounter is of 
course appropriately conceived in per- 
sonal terms. But he admits that Vish- 
itadvaita, or qualified non-dualism, is 
probably the earliest view found in 
the Brahma Sutra (p. 46), having 
earlier warned the Western reader 
that “since the Sutras admit of varied 
interpretations one can honestly admit 
their validity and still pursue one’s 
own independent line of reflection” 
(p. 25)! This is a principle we fre- 
quently see employed in_ Biblical 
interpretation and theology, but Hin- 


duism offers an appropriate religious 
basis for it! 

The basis is underscored in Pro- 
fessor Murty’s impressive study of 
Reason and Revelation In Advaita 
Vedanta. He indicates extensive ac- 
quaintance with recent discussions of 
the problem in Christian circles, and 
he feels that his own point of view 
is closer to that of Christian theology 
than to Advaita Vedanta. But he is 
Hindu, not Christian—an adherent of 
the Nyaya school, as opposed to Ad- 
vaita and Mimamsa. His book contains 
a careful, full, and apparently objec- 
tive account of the Advaita conception 
and interpretation of the Veda, the 
relation between Veda and perception, 
and the function of reason in Brah- 
man-discussion. Advaita maintains 
that Brahman is known only from 
scripture, and that scripture is eternal. 
There is no logical inconsistency in 
the system, says Professor Murty, but 
he finds its impersonalism and _ its 
affirmation of scripture as “eternal 
truth” incompatible with the life of 
living religion as he knows it. Revel- 
ation, he says, requires a revealer, and 
the impersonal-universal cannot re- 
veal. Furthermore, in Advaita there 
would seem to be no really independ- 
ent world to receive revelation. In 
Murty’s view the world is real, and 
Brahman is personal. His existence is 
not given by scripture alone, though 
it cannot be rationally proved; rather 
it is shown in “universal awareness”. 
There can be no religion without rev- 
elation, both general and special. But 
special revelation cannot be exclusive 
or final, except to the believer who 
finds it so. Special revelations may be 
distinctive, and confessionally affirmed 
to be “final” on the basis of “personal 
predilection or faith” (p. 296). Like 
many Hindus, Professor Murty sees no 
final difference between Hindu avatars 
and that which Christianity affirms in 
terms of Incarnation. His conclusion 
is that “God is one, but the paths are 
many ...God welcomes us in what- 
ever way we approach him, and for 
each man (as the Gita says) that relig- 
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ious tradition is best in which he is 
born and bred” (p. 298). 

Professor Bouquet’s book is a vol- 
ume in the Library of Constructive 
Theology. It is ambitious in scope and 
execution. The author begins with a 
discussion of presuppositions, in which 
comments are made on matters rang- 
ing from the metaphysical implica- 
tions of modern science to analytical 
philosophy. At the same time there is 
a simple and straightforward state- 
ment of Professor Bouquet’s personal 
commitment to the Christian faith. 
He sees Christianity not as “the 
whole of truth” but as “the essential 
truth for life as God permits us to 
know it... If a common world-faith 
is to be possible, this is it” (p. 15). 
But Christianity is at present incom- 
plete, and “not quite fit to fulfill that 
function.” 

With this introduction the author 
proceeds with a brief historical survey 
of religion up to the emergence of the 
Christian movement; then turns to 
an account of the emergence of Chris- 
tianity and Islam; and finally presents 
an extensive discussion of the mul- 
tiplicity of factors influencing the 
major world religions in “the change 
to the modern world.” A final chapter 


briefly summarizes the views of more) 
than two dozen Christian thinkers who 
in the past century have addressed 
themselves to the problem of the 
relationship of Christianity to other 
religions. He maintains that Chris- 
tianity is the one faith which has been 
clearly and unequivocally universal- 
istic in intent from the beginning 
(Islam being viewed as a Christian 
heresy, and Mohammad as a “Sem- 
itic Luther”) (p. 2). If it does become 
the world-faith, he says, it must pre 
serve many- elements of the non. 
Christian religions. Among these are 
a common sense of worship; certain 
indigenous words and practices which 
may be the most adequate receptacles 
for Christian insights in particular 
cultures; the capacity for “self-sacri- 
ficing spirituality,” especially as evi- 
dent in India, but with appropriate 
redirection towards world-transforma- 
tion rather than world-denial; Bud- 
dhist serenity, benevolence, and gentle- 
ness;—in brief, the elements of an 
“Asian humanism” with which Chris- 
tianity must come to terms as it hag 
sought to come to terms with Western 
humanism, by judicious affirmation 
and incorporation rather than by 
mere negation. JAMES A. MARTIN, JR. 
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